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Robert D. Killam Ordained at Rutland 


On Saturday evening, Dec. 2, in St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church at Rutland, 
Vt., Robert D. Killam was ordained to 
the Universalist ministry. 

The act of ordination was performed by 
the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, Superin- 
tendent of Churches in Vermont and 
Quebec, Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean 
of the Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University, and friend of Mr. Killam (as 
he has been friend and spiritual father to 
so many of the St. Lawrence Theological 
School graduates), came with Dr. Angus 
MacLean of the university faculty to give 
the address. Dr. MacLean gave the charge 
to the people. 

St. Paul’s Church, beautifully decorated, 
and filled almost to capacity by two hun- 
dred local Universalists, and the ministers 
of all the Rutland Protestant churches, as 
well as friends of the new minister, has 
had few more impressive services. 

Rey. Morgan Ashley, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church of Rutland, gave the in- 
vocation. This was followed by the Scrip- 
ture reading by Rev. William H. Evans, 
pastor of the Methodist church. The choir 
of the church, a group of twelve young girls, 
vested in white, sang beautifully the 
“‘Shepherd’s Song,” by Protheroe, as an 
anthem. This was followed by a brief 
prayer by Rev. Louis Vancelette, minis- 
ter of the Christian Advent Church. 

At this time, the act of ordination, in a 
special ritual, written by him for the occa- 
sion, was performed by Mr. Pennoyer. 
The ordination prayer, given by Rev. H. 
Edward Latham, minister of the Spring- 
field Universalist church, followed. 

A stirring charge to the minister, in 
which he addressed him as ‘“‘Brother Bob,’’ 
was delivered to Mr. Killam by Rev. J. 
Graydon Brown, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church of the city. 

In the charge to the people, Dr. Angus 
H. MacLean told them that it did not be- 
hoove them, as a congregation, to take it 
upon themselves to make of Mr. Killam a 
model preacher and minister, nor did it 
behoove Mr. Killam to take it upon his 
hands to make of them a model congrega- 
tion. The practical thing was for them to 
decide to grow together, and to keep the 
ideal of growing together always before 
them. 

The welcome from the local churches, re- 
inforced by the presence of all of the seven 
local Protestant ministers, was extended by 
the pastor of the Baptist church, Rev. 
Geo. W. Peck, Jr. Speaking from his pas- 
torate of eighteen years in Rutland, he ex- 
pressed a belief that there was no town 
anywhere where there is less sectarianism, 
or a greater spirit of kindliness and good 
will between the church people. 

Evan Williams, tenor of St. Paul’s, sang 
Mendelssohn’s “If with All Your Heart.” 

The ordination sermon was next given 
by Dr. Atwood. Ina sympathetic, prac- 


tical way, Dean Atwood gathered the earlier 
addresses of the evening into a completed 
picture. The young minister of today is 
facing a world that is almost appalling. 
The world is now so big, so complex, and so 
quick of intercourse. Opinions form and 
grow into social influences in a few years. 
The keen intelligence of today faces com- 
munism, and socialism, and humanism, and 
must fit them and scores of similar new 
‘fsms” into its thinking. The young min- 
ister must know this world, and the know- 
ing of it is not an easy task; for it requires 
endless reading and analysis. 

But at the same time, he must somehow 
handle an extremely difficult practical 
church career. It is his duty to guide his 
people with a weekly sermon, a sermon that 
must not be lacking in research and in 
stimulating intelligence. This sermon 
takes time in preparation. 

Also, he must be an administrator. 
“They tell us,’ said Dr. Atwood, “that 
the minister is generally a very poor 
business man. This may sometimes be 
true, but certainly if he accepts his task 
seriously, it is never an easy one. If a 
business executive were to release from 
employment his paid secretaries, stenog- 
raphers and workmen, with their regular 
hours, and were required instead to manage, 
by diplomacy and a call to loyalty and ser- 
vice alone, without compensation, an or- 
ganization as complex and active as the 
average church, the chances are that he 
couldn’t do it.” 

Besides thinker and preacher, and busi- 
ness executive who works with loyalty 
alone for support, the young minister to- 
day must be in some part community man. 
“There isn’t a thing which concerns the 
community that doesn’t concern the min- 
ister.’ Dr. Atwood said, and he named 
several Universalist ministers who are the 
chairmen of their local Welfare Relief 
Committees, as examples. 

Continuing, Dr. Atwood showed where 
the minister must be an educator, con- 
cerned with every agency of local educa- 
tion. Finally, the minister must be a pas- 
tor, and must be an ‘‘ex-officio member of 
every one of his parish families.” 

Speaking of the great number of people 
who acknowledge no church responsibility, 
Dr. Atwood pointed out that these are the 
by-product of the freeing of religion from 
the compulsory era. The true challenge 
and inspiration to present day ministers 
is the task of recalling men to fidelity to 
the great human virtues that are the basis. 
of life. The challenge to men is that they, 
in their religious emancipation, and their 
zeal for the ideal of freedom, recognize the 
fact that if society is to be preserved from 
the evils that continually assail it, it can- 
not rely on the miraculous intervention of 
God. There must be active interest within, 
and_the only thing that can bring a reign 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Our Birthright of Happiness 


(Written for the Boston Herald) 


LEAR, cold weather for Christmas, snow over 
the fields, on the housetops, and piled up along 
roads and sidewalks, a flood of winter sunshine 

—that is how I think of Christmas at the old home. 
Ah, but one needs stout shoes, thick clothing, warm 
scarf and mittens, if one is to go out and face it and 
enjoy it. One needs a good hot fire to come in to, 
a kitchen stove or hot water boiler to back up to, or 
great snapping logs in a fireplace. 

A Christmas dinner that tantalizes the nose as 
one rushes in out of the cold, a turkey sizzling in the 
oven, giblets stewing in a pan, the potato masher hard 
at it, the lion couchant and the ear of corn trembling 
on the lemon jelly, the brilliant cranberry throwing 
pink reflections on the white table cloth, the vegetables 
following one another into the dining room, the 
Christmas pudding steaming in its cloth, the rows of 
pies ready on call, the bowls of nuts, the dishes of 
candy, the beloved faces, not one missing, finding the 
same old seats that they have known always—that is 
how I think of the Christmas dinner. 

Ah, but one needs a father who is the bread- 
w.nner and a mother who is the home-maker, and a 
house on solid foundations, and money for the turkey 
and fixings, to make this sort of thing possible. 

Coming suddenly wide awake in the gray light 
of Christmas morning with the realization that Christ- 
mas has actually come, stealing down with Charlie, 
who now for six years has been sleeping under the 
sod, and with Louis and Jessie, now with half the 
world between them, to take down the stockings, the 
feel of sharp-cornered packages hard to pull out and 
something round down in the toe, the thrill of a sled 
standing up to show its shining runners, all kinds of 
surprises on the floor, squeals of delight from one or 
the other as wrappings are pulled off, and a day of 
happiness with simple things—that is my memory 
of Christmas gifts. 

Ah, but one needs to have somebody in the 
background to scrimp and save and plan and toil so 
that the family can keep up the traditions of Santa 
Claus, and to create this happiness for childhood. 

I am thinking about the letters I get from the 
Charity Organization Societies, and about the New 
York and Washington and Chicago and other news- 
paper appeals for the ten or the hundred neediest 


cases, and especially about the little boy in the coal 
fields standing with dinner pail by the side of his half- 
distracted mother and saying: ““Mom worries too much. 
I tell her not to worry. Help will come.’’ J am think- 
ing about the laws in some sections and some loca- 
tions that make anything like a decent standard of 
living impossible. 

Then I picture Christmas dawn and Christmas 
day in poverty-stricken homes. 

A happy home ought to be the birthright of 
every child. New knowledge of psychology, new 
studies in child life, show us that mightier than any 
other educational influence is plain old-fashioned 
happiness. This business of Christmas dinner, Christ- 
mas sports, Christmas trees and stockings, is not a 
fancy extra to life, an excrescence on right living, but 
it is a part of right living. Mary Borden thinks that 
Jesus had a happy home. In ‘Mary of Nazareth,” 
just published, she pictures that home: 

But just as the difference between Jesus, the glori- 

ous, strong, handsome boy, and his brothers was not 

the kind of difference to make him seem strange to the 

casual observer, so the difference between his family 

and their neighbors was not noticeable in their manner 

of living. A traveler of Israel who asked for hospitality 

in the good carpenter’s house was received with the 

same gentle courtesy that he expected from ‘any one of 

his own people. He might have noticed the ‘eldest son, 

might have been charmed by the radiant boy, who so 

evidently loved his father and mother and little brothers 

and sisters with such deep, confident affection, but fam- 

ily affection was so natural among the Jews that it is 

doubtful whether anything about the household would 

have struck him as peculiar, unless it was the atmos- 
phere of happiness. 

His undying love for man and perfect trust in 
God had their roots in a home where daily trust and 
simple kindness were a part of the very air that he 
breathed. 

A great celebration of Christmas is one which 
extends the boundaries of Christian love and helpful- 
ness, which multiplies the homes where stockings are 
hung and rooms are warmed and dinners are cooked, 
which banishes longing and despair and keeps bright 
the faith of manly little lads who cheer their mothers 
with the promise that help will come. 

Johannes. 
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BAILEY’S “ALEXANDER HAMILTON” 


E do not wish to anticipate the verdict of our 

Literary Editor upon ‘An American Colossus: 

The Singular Career of Alexander Hamil- 

ton,’ by Ralph Edward Bailey, for Dean Speight 

possesses unusual critical judgment, and the book is 

in a field that is his own, but we can at least express 

the pleasure that we feel that so noble a work should 
come now from so noble a man. 

The extraordinary thing about it is that Bailey 
is a Southerner and at least by heredity a Democrat. 
Also from his earliest years he has been a warm ad- 
mirer of Thomas Jefferson, the political opponent of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Outraged by Bowers’ unfairness to Hamilton in a 
recent biography, Bailey went to the sources without 
any definite plan except to satisfy himself. One 
thing led to another, he made an exhaustive study, 
and this book has been written con amore. 

We like a book written with both love and en- 
thusiasm. Such a book does not have to be unschol- 
arly or unfair. This work shows that clearly. But 
love in an artist may result in a masterpiece. 

We can testify that the book is fascinating, well 
written, vivid. It puts us into intimate relations 
with one of the best brains and noblest natures ever 
enlisted in the service of our country at a time when 
there were no precedents, but when men had to think 
their way through. 

Like Whitlock’s “‘Lafayette,” it takes us into the 
presence of the Father of his Country, who was truly 
great because he could pick men greater in some re- 
spects than himself and use their commanding talents. 

Hamilton’s life covered the period from 1757 to 
1904, the most critical period in our history. His ser- 
vices were as nearly indispensable as any man’s ser- 
vices can be. Not only in the field of finance, in which 
popular opinion testifies to his greatness, but in foreign 
affairs, constitutional law, military matters, judgment 
of men, he loomed like a colossus—even when he was 
alive. And for quick, sure action he never has been 
surpassed. 

It is a great story, one of our greatest, and Bailey 

tells it in a great way. 
* *k 


WAR, PEACE AND CHRISTIANS 


ITH all the world talking war, with blow after 

blow leveled at peace machinery, with mili- 

tarists and navalists never so happy, with 

idealists never so cast down, the world rolls on toward 

Christmas 1933—to the anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of “peace on earth, good will among men.” 

We humbly take our stand on the side of the 
angel song. We declare our faith that eventually 
there will be men and nations of good will, and there- 
fore peace on earth. 

Competent observers in Europe, Asia and Amer- 
ica declare not only that there will be another world 
war, but that it is close at hand. Harper has just 
brought out a book by Frank Simonds of which the 
major premise is a European war within a year or go, 
and the conclusion is that our country must decide 
now its policy toward that war. 

“Cut away from all international interests,”’ is the 


advice given, ‘‘and stay silently and quietly behind 
our own national walls.” 

In England Lord Rothermere, through the agency 
of a powerful chain of newspapers, is demanding that 
his country cut all connection with Geneva, put all the 
money that it can raise into armaments, and await 
events. 

At the close of the year we look back on an in- 
ternational situation that has grown steadily worse. 
The London Economic Conference was a flat failure. 
The Disarmament Conference has accomplished little 
or nothing. The League of Nations, which showed 
courage in the Japanese-Chinese controversy, has been 
let down by the member nations, which sidestepped 
trouble with Japan. Japan withdrew from the League. 
Germany followed. Mussolini threatens to leave 
unless the constitution of the League is changed. 

The whole question of disarmament is blocked by 
Germany’s demand for equality with other Powers and 
France’s insistence on the Treaty of Versailles. Mos- 
cow fears that Tokyo is getting ready to do what she 
did in 1904—strike a blow as deadly as Togo leveled at 
the Russian fleet and then declare war. Multitudes 
welcome our recognition of Russia for no other reason 
than that it will help us in our inevitable war with 
Japan. 

The nub of it all is that all the international 
machinery for peace and good will that has been so 
slowly built up has been greatly weakened, the exces- 
sive nationalism which in the past has led to war has 
been greatly strengthened. We, like all others, are 
spending more for preparedness than ever before in 
our history. The munition makers are active, open, 
unashamed, and the peace people, at least the non- 
official people, are discouraged. 

The least profitable thing we could do at the mo- 
ment would be to attempt to fix the blame for all this 
world chaos. Volumes might be written. A sentence 
will do. ‘‘Not one is blameless.” 

We turn to the other side of the picture now. 

The very gravity of an emergency often develops 
unexpected help. There are clear-minded observers 
who believe that much of this over insistence upon na- 
tionalism is an insistence based on secret recognition 
of the growth of internationalism, and is testimony to 
its power. The nature of war is better understood 
than ever before. What is more important is that the 
nature of the economic causes of war also is better 
understood than ever before. 

A common interest in scientific research, in phi- 
losophy, in art, in literature, in medicine, is bringing 
nations together. 

The plain peoples of the world are strongly 
against war in most countries, and even in Germany 
they think of it as a dread necessity. 

There are vast unorganized forces against war 
stronger than any that are organized, and even the 
most dictatorial rulers sense their existence and know 
that they must reckon with them. 

We seem to forget that the United States of 
America itself is Exhibit A of the possibility of or- 
ganizing divided, jealous states for peace and co- 
operation. Internationally there is no need of any 
such overstate as we have over our forty-eight ‘“‘sov- 
ereign states.”” But that an over power of some kind is 
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necessary to bring order to the world, we believe. 

If not now, then some time, both Russia and the 
United States will be in a League of Nations. If 
both were in now, neither Japan nor Germany nor 
Italy could afford to be out. 

There is one other reason for hope stronger than 
any other. 

The Creative Power and Love which gave us 
Jesus slumbers not, nor sleeps. It is as mighty as 
when the morning stars sang together. In the very 
constitution of things it has set the indestructibility 
of love. 

The greatest service to peace on earth among men 
of good will is for all of us who belong to churches to 
proclaim with overpowering conviction the basic re- 
ligious truth, ‘“‘If God be for us who can be against us?” 

* * 


ARE YOU GOING TO GIVE UP? 


RE you going to give up?” asked a man of James 
R. Joy, editor of the Christian Advocate (New 
York). “No,” said Dr. Joy. “We expec tto 

pull through not only this year but next.” 

Seven hundred Methodist pastors sent renewal 
lists into the Advocate office last year, on which every 
living subscriber renewed. No wonder the Advocate 
remarks: “‘We still cling to the pastor-agent system. 
The Advocate owes it a debt beyond words.” 

The Advocate recognizes, however, that “the threat 
of discontinuance is not an idle fancy.’”’ There have 
been too many casualties in the ranks of church papers 
for that. 


* * 


IF CHRIST CAME TO CANADA 


R. CREIGHTON, editor of the New Outlook 
(Toronto), recently published an incisive edi- 
torial on “If Christ Came to Canada.” Then 

on the next page he ran two reports of the carloads 
of fruit and vegetables sent by eastern Canada to suf- 
fering western Canada under the auspices of the 
United Church of Canada. 

Doubtless on the Canadian side of the line, as 
on our side, they need the suggestion that Dr. 
Creighton gently makes that in our criticism of 
Germany we should think of our own racial pride and 
intolerance. But there is something else in Canada 
besides intolerance. In one town of Saskatchewan 
the news spread like wild-fire that a car from Ontario 
was in. In two hours volunteers had unloaded it and 
put the contents in the town hall. “Vegetables and 
apples, yes—and beans, oatmeal, apple butter, honey, 
preserved fruit, pickles, soap, salt, rice, coffee, tea’’— 
thousands of pounds. One hundred and forty-five 
families were supplied. In the distribution not even 
the Chinese laundryman was forgotten. 

One minister had sent tins of honey from his own 
bees and on each tin was written, ““To make life a little 
sweeter for all.” 

In another town two smiling boys brought their 
weekly gift of buttermilk to the manse door and re- 
marked: “It sure was good of those Ontario people 
to send the fruit and vegetables. Dad says our 
apples are Tolman sweets.” Two boys who never had 
seen an apple tree relived the youth of their parents. 
The Lutherans helped fill that car. 


Printed in large type there is a letter from a 
Catholic priest who with “grateful appreciation of 
kindness,” says that he sends ‘‘the wishes of his people 
for God’s abundant blessings on you and those dear 
to you.”’ Nobody could read these stories and not be 
touched by them. Nobody could read them without 
admiring more than before the great nation to the 
north of us. Nobody, unless completely obsessed by 
the idea of Christianity as a holy war, could read 
without realizing that making life sweeter for some 
one else is a part of religion that Jesus himself never 
despised. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Hartman in Zion’s Herald, in one of his most 
powerful editorials, contrasts Doris Duke of New 
York stepping into thirty million with Lena Hoose, 
also of New York, turning on the gas and trying to die 
so that an unemployed husband and a family of small 
children could collect five hundred dollars insurance. 
“Come Now, Is This Right?” is the subject of the 
editorial. 


“What has our opposition to communism to do 
with the question of recognition of Russia?” asks the 
Churchman. Praising the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the same trenchant pen writes: ““Roger Baldwin 
and his fellow knights seem to have on their shields 
Voltaire’s famous dictum: ‘I disagree with every word 
you say, but will defend with my life your right to 
Saviib. 


Dr. Cavert in the Federal Council Bulletin sends 
a heavy shell against “‘easy-going broad-mindedness 
so-called, that assumes that what a man believes does 
not matter.’ ‘“The emphasis on Christianity as a way 
of life,’ he says, ‘‘much needed, has led many to forget 
that Christianity is also a way of thought.” 


Brother John of London writes: ““My own view is 
that Dr. Buchman (Group Movement) is inoculating 
people with a mild form of Christianity and so making 
them immune to the real thing.”’ Another John of 
Tennessee calls the movement “the most vital thing 
of the day.” 


The bankruptcy of statesmanship in the years be- 
fore the war, and the appalling incompetence of the 
military leadership in the war, are the outstanding 
revelations of Mr. Lloyd George in volume one of his 
memoirs. 


“The beverage liquor traffic cannot be legalized 
without sin,” the Methodist Bishops reiterate. Fail- 
ure to control, either by license, government dispensary 
or prohibition, is the real sin. 


It may be that state socialism is synonymous 
with Christianity, as some of our correspondents al- 
lege, but can we work the scheme without a Stalin? 
And do we want one? 


Get the best man in sight for any job and let the 
chips of protest fly where they may. 
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Christmas 
H. M. Cary 


Ory HRISTMAS Day in the Christian Church is 
like no other day in the year. Today we 


to hear the old, old story and no other. 
For all that is sweet and warm and sacred in life seems 
strongly bound up in it, epitomized and sanctified by it. 
The key-note of it all is joy, and not the less so because 
the joy is sometimes tinged with sadness. Voices and 
faces we “‘have loved long since and lost awhile’ come 
back to bless us, and far-away loved ones seem very 
near, for the day is thronged with hallowed memories. 
Merriment and generosity, gentleness and human 
goodness, mingle with every blest recollection. All 
the love and sympathy of which we are capable seems 
quickened. A tenderness for all that is young and 
humble and weak and defenseless takes hold upon us. 
Those whom we see daily but of whose lot in life we 
do not think habitually, being so engaged with the 
tasks and circumstances of our own, have a new in- 
terest for us as we pass them by. Margaret Montague 
has said it for us: 

Red of holly, swirl of snow, 

Scurry of passing feet, 

Jumble of people, high and low— 

This is the Christmas Street. 

White man, black man, bishop, Jew— 

Christ was born for all of you! 


Cherished children, a hungry tot, 

Sad little face and eye; 

Chinaman, Negro, polyglot, 

Tramp and tramping by— 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, too— 
Christ has died for all of you! 


Santa Claus and mistletoe, 
Newsboy, faker, cheat, 

Drab and virgin, on they go— 
This is the Christmas Street. 
Pass and pass, O motley crew— 
Christ he lives in all of you! 


All this and more is in the very atmosphere we 
breathe on Christmas Day. 

Yet we cannot help knowing that for some there 
has come a chill over the warmth that once suffused 
every circumstance of this day, for doubt has been cast 
on this and that detail of the beautiful birth stories. 
The wise men and the angels have been challenged to 
prove that they were there. Inconsistencies have been 
noted in the two accounts of Matthew and of Luke. 

It seems a pity to so lack breadth of vision, to be so 
cramped in spiritual understanding, as to insist on a 
barren literalness here, for there is a truth that is higher 
than history, more fundamental than fact, and this 
story—hold it as you will to be literal fact or religious 
fiction—fittingly and beautifully dramatizes the most 
significant event in human history. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances may have been, the essential fact remains 
eternally indisputable—“This day was born to us a 
Savior who is Christ the King.” 

It may indeed be that no angels heralded the 
event from the skies, that no wise men followed his 


star from the East, that no shepherds came hurrying 
through the night to see where he lay, yet the heralding 
angels and the gift-bearing wise men and the hastening 
shepherds are forever justified in the simple and won- 
derful and irrefutable truth—’‘‘This day was born to us 
a Savior who is Christ the King.” 

We are the more appreciative of the birth stories 
as they have come down to us because we are sure that 
if our only source of- information about the life of 
Jesus had been the Gospel of Mark, in which there is 
no mention of the birth, Christian devotion would long 
since have dramatized the significance of this momen- 
tous event, and we are glad that the imaginative 
Oriental forestalled any attempt of the unimaginative 
Occidental, which must have resulted in something less 
simple and less moving. As for casting it all away in 
deference to sticklers for ‘‘fact and fact alone,” it is un- 
thinkable, for that would immeasurably impoverish 
the heritage of beauty and goodness which it is our 
privilege and our duty to pass on to future generations. 
Ages of faith have enriched the old tradition with 
priceless treasures of art and literature and music. 
Let us pass on to future believers unimpaired all that 
has been bequeathed to us of drama and pathos and 
beauty, that they, like ourselves and all who have be- 
lieved before us, may have a fitting shrine of poetic 
imagery in which to cherish the love and gratitude of 
all mankind to him whose birth brought us so great a 
salvation. 

O hearts of men, 
Grow soft again. 
Miracles happen now as then. 

With hearts tenacious of every loved feature of 
the beautiful story of Christmas, we turn gratefully 
and as in duty bound to the challenging question, 
‘‘What shall we do with so great a salvation?” 

Ready for reconsecration as we feel ourselves to 
be, let us pause to remember from what tragedies and 
limitations this salvation has saved us—and to what 
high ends. 

It has saved us from the paralyzing sense of being 
playthings in a cosmos ruled by Blind Chance. 

It has saved us from the numbness of hope de- 
ferred, from a salvation which is a mere promise to pay 
dividends on self-denial after death shall have rung 
down the curtain on an incomprehensible comedy of 
errors. 

It has saved us from paying tiresome court to a 
moody, whimsical God. 

It has saved us from a life filled with the sense of 
bafflement and futility. 

It has saved us from fear and the spawn of fear, 
anxiety. 

It has saved us to a life guided by great prin- 
ciples to great ends: to a warranted and proved sense 
of freedom and abundance; to a sense of partnership in 
a vast but rational and beneficent cosmic enterprise; 
to a salvation here and now, and—epitomizing it all— 
to faith in ourselves as God made us, for we remember 
with growing thankfulness as realization deepens, that 
the Babe of Bethlehem, grown to manhood, never said 
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to those he helped, “My faith,” but always, “Your 
faith has saved you.”’ 

And best of all, we are lifted by this salvation to 
the knowledge of a God of infinite understanding, 
limitless sympathy, measureless and changeless love. 

Truly the great question for each of us is, “What 
shall we do with so great a salvation?” 

These things at least we can do: 

In the long fight for peace—which will not be 
finished in our lifetime—we shall consider ourselves 
bound to give our sympathy and support to every 
agency which works intelligently for peace. “With 
boldness in the right as God gives us to see the right,” 
we shall give our influence and our vote for peace. 
And, that word and work may bear greater fruit, we 
pledge ourselves to lay aside petty doctrinal differences 
and stupid race prejudices, if we have any, and to with- 
hold fellowship from no man or group of men, what- 
ever their race or creed, who put right above might, 
life above property, human brotherhood above na- 
tionalism. We shall carry on in the face of any dis- 
couragement with fortitude, for some of us well re- 
member a time when the convictions now common to a 
great and growing host in every land were considered 
the futile fancies of an impractical minority. Progress 
may be too slow to satisfy us—progress is always too 
slow to satisfy us—but we shall carry on bravely 
none the less, for we know now if we ever doubted it 
before that not a word or a prayer or a sacrifice for 
peace has ever been useless. How and when estab- 
lished peace will come we know not, but that it will 
come is as sure as God. We pledge ourselves to this 
unfinished task. 

We promise that we will neither indulge in nor be 
diverted by the flippant sarcasm which says of the 
church that “it talks and talks and does nothing.” 
What, after all, is our major task? It is to build per- 
sonality. We have great and growing reason to believe 
that the whole drift and purpose of the universe is 
shaped to this end. Whatever else a man may or 
may not have opportunity to do, he can and he must, 
if he is to fulfill his destiny and bear his share of the 
toil of building a new civilization, contribute one de- 
veloped and devoted personality to the side of righteous- 
ness, and there is for him no higher task and there is 
no possible greater contribution he can make. No 
time or effort given to this essential and primary task 
is wasted. And how is the building of personality ac- 
complished? It is done by receiving ideas and react- 
ing to them, building them into the stuff out of which 
all our thoughts and purposes and actions spring. To 
this great end the church, with all its undeniable 
faults, ministers directly as does no other human in- 
stitution. Nothing can take the place of the assem- 
bling of kindred minds in the presence of God to re- 
ceive the challenge of a living voice throbbing with 
conviction. This still remains a unique agency for 
lifting both hearer and speaker out of darkness toward 
light, out of cowardice toward courage and strength. 
Even the impact of a lesser personality than your own, 
if he be aflame with convictions which are only smol- 
dering in you, serves the purpose of God. So we shall 
take increased devotion to our churches and pledge 
ourselves at the same time to make them more worthy 
of the divine purpose they serve. There may be a 
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better way to stimulate the growth of personality, 
but of this we are convinced, no better way has yet 
been discovered. 

With all the reverent understanding of which we 
are capable we bless the memory of our fathers who 
carried the torch of faith down through the centuries 
and passed it still lighted into our hands. They 
steeped their souls in all the beauty and the pathos of 
this great story of the birth of Jesus, and they did well. 
So shall we do and our children’s children after us, but 
we shall add something to the inheritance we transmit, 
for our own generation has made a discovery as revo- 
lutionary as those of Columbus and Galileo. Men once 
thought the world was flat and they shaped their 
thought life to fit their understanding. But the world 
was not flat. Men once thought that the sun re- 
volved around the earth, and they shaped their very 
religion to fit their understanding. But the sun does 
not revolve around the earth. Similarly, men once 
thought, and many still think, although in diminishing 
numbers, that God reveals Himself, His nature and 
purposes, in “signs and wonders,” by interfering with 
cause and effect, by abrogating law, by doing the un- 
usual, the abnormal, the bizarre, the spectacular. 
But, as the great biologist Haldane says, “the apparent 
need for an external divine origin to establish religion 
is due to the infection of theology with a materialism 
which sees nothing divine in ordinary experience.” 
God is not a being apart from the world of experience, 
and the revelation of this God is not something in- 
truded into a merely physical universe. Once grasped, 
this concept lights up even the physical face of nature 
with a divinelight. Once grasped, we are no longer de- 
pendent on miracle for faith in the beauty and good- 
ness, wisdom and power, of God, for our age has dis- 
covered a God who is congenial to the scientific mind 
—a God who reveals His nature and purposes in the 
usual, the normal, in the every-day wonders of life. 
Let us borrow an illustration from Kirtley Mather. 
Let us suppose that an electrical engineer is prospect- 
ing in the Dark Continent. He sets up his radio 
and, with only natives for guests, tunes in on a 
world-circling broadcast. To whom is this broadcast 
more wonderful—to the untutored savage or to the 
electrical engineer? To the engineer, of course, be- 
cause he knows how wonderful it is. To the savage 
it is only something outside his experience, a miracle, 
something he cannot explain. To the engineer who 
knows how many and what marvelous laws it brings 
into play, it is a wonder indeed, and all the more so for 
his knowledge that it is a marvel of law. Our genera- 
tion, therefore, has replaced the old concept of a God 
of the spectacular, a prestidigitator God, a heavenly 
thaumaturgus, with the infinitely more satisfying con- 
cept of a God utterly dependable because He is a God 
of Law. To our minds, therefore, whether it be fact 
or fiction, a virgin birth adds nothing of guarantee of 
divine origin. Sufficient and more convincing and 
far more awe-inspiring is the greater wonder of the 
endless stream, the steadily rising tide of life which 
has been flowing toward us out of the mists of incal- 
culable prehistoric ages, and that out of that stream, 
out of potentialities inherent in iself and in the fount 
of life from which it springs, has risen so wondrous a 
demonstration of divine origin and destiny as the 
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Living Christ. To us likewise far more significant 
than the story of the wise men following a miracle star 
is the modern revelation of the depth and wonder of the 
universe in which we are at home. “The heavens pro- 
claim the glory of God and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork” to us as to no other generation of men 
that ever lived. There is, in a word, no detail of the 
wonder stories of the birth of Jesus that is not over- 
matched by a thousand commonplaces of everyday 
life as we know it, and every detail that is known and 
every new discovery that is made reveal to us a God 
who may be depended on, normally and in ways easily 
understood and followed, to make good the spiritual 
insight and the vision and the promises of Christ of 
veritable freedom and life abundant. 

With all the reverence therefore the devout of.any 
age have given the Babe of Bethlehem, we too kneel 


at the manger, whether it be fact or idealization, and 
humbly lay the tribute of our love at his feet. Then 
we rise and turn with ever deepening loyalty to the 
Christ of today and tomorrow, not a Christ who holds 
our faith and our fealty in virtue of wonders wrought 
for him or by him, but to the Christ whose absolute 
spiritual insight, endorsed and enhanced by the ex- 
perience of two thousand years, has led us by faith out 
of a land of fable and uncertainty into the illumined 
universe of reality behind and through which pulses 
an eternal life ordered to great ends by a God of Law. 


T heard him call, 

Come follow, that was all. 

My gold grew dim, 

My heart went after him. 

I rose and followed—that was all. 

Who would not follow if he heard him call? 


The Trinity--A Reinterpretation 


Dilworth Lupton 


I 

TT T is a stifling day. The noon sun is beating down 
= Ai upon aroad near Caesarea Philippi. A young 
| | Jewish teacher, accompanied by his disciples, 
approaches us. Out of curiosity, you and I 
stop and listen to their conversation. We hear the 
young man telling his followers that, in spite of the 
danger, he expects shortly to attend the Passover 
celebration in Jerusalem, and that in all likelihood he 
will be executed by the religious authorities. 

Presently Peter, one of his disciples, takes him 
by the arm, leads him away from the group, and ex- 
claims: ‘‘Master, you are making a mistake. It is not 
necessary for you to die. But if you speak so openly 
of this matter, it may go from mouth to mouth and 
ear to ear, until it reaches the attention of the rulers 
in Jerusalem. Then you may indeed expect death!’ 
The young teacher turns to Peter and replies sadly; 
“Do not tempt me. You are more interested in the 
approval of men than in the approval of God!” 

A few days later we come upon this group again 
in the country beyond the Jordan. The people have 
gathered to hear the stirring teacher. Someone in- 
quires of him: ‘“‘“Good Master, what good thing must I 
do that I may have eternal life?’ Replies Jesus: 
“Before I answer your question, let us beware that we 
apply the term ‘good’ not to any human being, but 
only to God Himself. Do not, therefore, call me 
good.” 

Several days pass. Again we come upon this 
little group of men gathered outside Jerusalem in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. It is night. They do not 
discern us through the darkness, but we can see their 
figures and hear their words. Jesus is down on his 
knees in the act of prayer. Here is a soul wrestling 
with God. Sweat runs down his cheeks as he cries: 
“Father, take away this cup from me. Nevertheless, 
not my will but thine be done.” We feel that we have 
come inadvertently upon something inexpressibly 
private and holy, and we go away sadly and in silence. 

Three centuries pass. A council of Christian 
bishops from every part of the Roman Empire have 
gathered at Nicaea in Asia Minor. After a lengthy 
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and acrimonious debate, they formulate this creed: 
“T believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
son of God. ... Light of light, very God of very 
God.” 

Decades go by and finally another creed, the 
Athanasian, is written. In it the church states the 
following as orthodox doctrine—and levels anathemas 
at any who deny the validity of a single word: ““The 
Father is God, the Son is God and the Holy Spirit is 
God, and yet there are not three Gods, but there is 
one God.” 

How extraordinary! 

In a little over three centuries, the young teacher 
who was rebuked by one of his own disciples, the 
rabbi who denied the epithet “‘good’’ because he 
thought it belonged to God alone, the man who 
wrestled in the Garden of Gethsemane with God 
Himself, becomes “‘very God of very God.” 


II 


And how did it happen! Through a series of in- 
teresting psychological changes in the public and the 
ecclesiastical mind. 

1f you went with an expert into one of our great art 
galleries, he could tell you to what epoch in American 
art a certain landscape belongs, because artists, no 
matter how original they may be, tend to put their 
concepts of beauty into certain esthetic molds or types 
which change from age to age. 

So in the field of thought. Every age employs 
certain typical thought-molds expressing its deepest 
feelings. 

The followers of Jesus, for example, went through 
a very real religious experience. They felt that the 
personality and teachings of Jesus had brought into 
their lives a peace, a solace, a consciousness of the 
presence of God, a new moral purpose. It was in- 
evitable that they should attempt to express their ex- 
perience in the most significant thought-mold of their 
day. What was it? 

Theirs was a little country like Belgium of our 
time, a country that for centuries had been the battle- 
ground of great neighboring nations. They had felt 
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the humiliation and the despair of an oppressed people. 
Yet, out of that very oppression had come exaltation. 
They were God’s people, God’s state. They usually 
conceived of Him in political terms—an Almighty 
Warrior, Judge, King. When they dreamed of a 
golden age to come, it likewise was political; it would 
be governed by God’s vice-regent, God’s Anointed, 
His Messiah. 

Messiah—this one word, this thought-mold, held 
within it the hopes of the Jewish people. How natural 
that the followers of Jesus should employ it as an ex- 
pression of their faith. This young man who had so 
transformed their lives—what was he but the ex- 
pected Messiah, the Anointed of God? Their souls 
nad been satisfied by his personality, his teaching. Now 
their minds were satisfied. They had explained him. 

Presently Christianity broke past the bounds of 
Palestine and spread out to the whole Roman Empire, 
and a new psychological process appeared. The 
Gentile followers of Jesus began to deify their new 
spiritual hero. 

The deification of an exalted human being is a 
familiar phenomenon. I venture to say that many 
Americans find their regard for Abraham Lincoln bor- 
dering on deification. We have poured so many ideals 
into our memory of that strong and magnetic figure 
that he has become almost a god to us. The 
Japanese consider their emperor as a divine person. 
Confucius, Lao-tse and Buddha have been deified. 
Roman emperors were believed to be gods. 

The process of raising Jesus to the rank of 
deity was a gradual one. It did not reach its cul- 
mination for several centuries. In the meantime, it 
was necessary to interpret Jesus and the Christian 
experience in thought-molds satisfactory to the in- 
tellectual needs of Gentiles. The thought-mold of 
messiahship, so pregnant with meaning to the Jew, 
was completely outside the intellectual range of the 
Greek and Roman thinkers. Their thought-molds 
were metaphysical rather than political. 

Philo, an Alexandrian philosopher and a con- 
temporary of Jesus, had taught that the gulf between 
God and man was bridged by a divine emanation or 
Logos. This conception was seized upon by the 
church philosophers. The Messiah and the Logos—so 
they said—were identical. 

The complete deification of Jesus was the next 
and final step. But how were Christian scholars to 
reconcile the idea of two Gods—the Son (or Christ or 
Logos) and the Father—with the Old Testament 1n- 
sistence (an insistence shared by Jesus) on God’s one- 
ness? The metaphysical thought-form of a Trinity 
met their need. The symbol of the Holy Spirit, sig- 
nifying, in New Testament writings, God’s presence 
in the hearts of men, suddenly took on a new sig- 
nificance. ‘There is,’’ said the scholars, “one ‘God- 
head,’ but it is comprised of three ‘persons’—Father, 
Son (or Christ or Logos) and the Holy Spirit. A 
triangle is composed of three sides and yet is but one 
triangle. So the Godhead is constituted of three per- 
sons, but of one ‘substance.’ ” 

Even as the minds of Jewish Christians had been 
satisfied with the conception of Jesus as the Messiah, 
so now Gentile intellects found satisfaction in con- 
ceiving the Messiah as part of the triune Godhead. 


They made their religious experience vital and real by 
pouring it into the thought-molds of their day. 


III 


We moderns have moved into a new epoch, as 
different from Hebrew and Greek times as they were 
from each other. We have gone out into the world, 
harnessed the forces of Nature, and driven them to do 
our bidding. We have discovered a multitude of new 
facts. We have analyzed, classified and interpreted 
them. Out of this mental activity have come new 
thought-molds. We are talking today in terms of 
biology, evolution, psychology, personality, conscious- 
ness, teleology, free will, materialism and a hundred 
other ’isms and ’ologies. 

If a preacher or lecturer should speak to his 
audience, week after week, in the Greek language, in a 
short time the number of his hearers would dwindle 
toward the zero point. People would say: “‘How ab- 
surd! Why doesn’t this man speak in a language that 
we can understand?” Do we not find a similar in- 
congruity in the church of today? 

We have moved into a new era in which the an- 
cient thought-forms of “‘trinity,” of ‘‘substance,’’ of 
“Logos,” “Messiah,” have gone out of existence. 
Stop any man on the street today and talk to him in 
those terms and he would be as dumbfounded as 
though you spoke of Sanskrit. We must discard 
these outworn thought-molds and reinterpret religion 
in the thought-forms of our own day. 

Let us forget for the moment the religious vocab- 
ulary of our forefathers, go to the religious experience 
of our own day and seek to express that experience in 
current language. 

We have discovered a vast universe. We are 
finding that it is all intermeshed and interrelated, 
that there is law and order in every star or molecule. 
The very order, rationality and dependability of the 
universe seem to drive us toward some conception 
of a God. Said the late Lord Kelvin, when he was 
president of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science: “‘Overpoweringly strong proofs of 
intelligent and benevolent design lie all about us; and 
if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical or scientific, 
turn us away from them for a time, they come back 
upon us with irresistible force showing us through 
nature the influence of a free will, and teaching us that 
all living beings depend on one overacting Creator and 
Ruler.” 

Henry Fairfield Osborn, one of the outstanding 
biologists of the world, said recently: ‘‘Purpose per- 
vades all nature, from nebulae to men. Herbert 
Spencer may call it the Unknowable; the naturalist 
with Wordsworth may call it Wisdom and Spirit of 
the Universe.”’ ” 

These conceptions of God are not far different 
from the ideas expressed by the ancient creedmakers in 
their statement concerning the First Person of the 
Trinity. It was their way of affirming that God was 
manifest in nature; that He had cosmic significance. 


. The difference is largely a matter of vocabulary and 


thought-forms. 

Or let us turn to humanity. 

This morning I saw in a railway station the pic- 
ture of a train plunging through the night. Below the 
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picture, in poster type, the public was informed that 
such an engineering feat could be accomplished only 
through the loyal cooperation of twenty thousand 
employees. How far more wonderful are our human 
bodies! They are possible only through the coopera- 
tion of billions of cells. 

Yet, we have a sense that we are a body plus. 
We feel when we look at a beautiful object that there 
is a spiritual something within us that responds. 
When we see a fine act of courage we sense something 
indescribable in our own natures that glories in the 
deed. There are times when we seem to have a con- 
sciousness that God is present in our hearts and that 
He is bound up with beauty and with goodness. 

A contemporary Spanish mystic, Unamuno, 
wrote recently: “I believe in God as I believe in my 
friends, because I feel the breath of His affection, feel 


His invisible and intangible hand. . . . I have felt 
the impulse of a mighty power, conscious, sovereign, 
loving.”’ 


This experience surely is what the Greek theolo- 
gians meant when they spoke of the Third Person of 
the Trinity, the Holy Spirit. But instead of talking in 
terms of outworn thought-forms—persons, trinities, 
substance—today we say simply that God is manzfest 
in the human heart. The experience has not changed; 
what has been altered is our verbal interpretation of it. 

Or consider the nature of Jesus. We can view 
him, of course, scientifically. His body, like ours, was 
the out-reaching of the evolutionary process. He was 
born as we are, from the mating of a human mother 
and father. His ideas and ideals were conditioned 
by the social environment in which he was reared. 

Yet, to many of us, Jesus seems inexplicable from 
a scientific point of view alone. No matter what our 
religious faith may be, we see in Jesus our highest 


idealism made manifest. We see gathered together 
in one sublime personality the thing we crave and the 
character we desire. 

Many of us find it impossible to believe, as did the 
ancient Trinitarians, in the deity of Jesus. To call 
Jesus ‘‘God” is to us as preposterous as to say that 
Beethoven was the source of all music, or that Shake- 
speare embodied in one personality all the world’s 
poetry. We refuse to compress all of God into one 
human being. But surely we may say that we believe 
in Jesus’ divinity, in other words his divineness; that 
in his love, his goodness, his courage, his passion for 
the Kingdom of God, we see God made manifest. 
That surely was in part the idea behind the Trinitarian 
teaching concerning the son, the Second Person of the 
Trinity. 

Unfortunately, however, our Trinitarian forebears 
looked upon the divinity of Jesus as a unique thing. 
Today we think of divinity not in exclusive but in uni- 
versal terms. Our faith has not contracted; rather it 
has expanded. We believe not less, but more. Wher- 
ever we see God made manifest, wherever we see love, 
beauty, nobility of character—in the spiritual heroes 
of the race, in wife, husband, child or friend—there 
we see God, there we find divinity. Indeed, the very 
fact that we tend to worship Jesus and other spiritual 
leaders is evidence that their qualities are in us—per- 
haps in embryo, but there, none the less. 

“Dear God! the beauty that lies behind in men’s 
hearts, did they but know it! Did they look within! 
What mines of Precious Stones, only more rare!” 

You and I may abandon the phraseology of the 
Trinitarian formula and yet keep and seek to enrich 
and expand whatever valid truths the writers of this 
formula sought to express. ‘“The letter killeth but the 
spirit giveth life.”’ 


Positive and Aggressive Universalism '---II 
Henry R. Rose 


Future Universalism 


are always two choices. If we take the 
left road of further uncertainty and unag- 
gressiveness, we are done for. We shall peter out, as 
sure as fate. If we take the right road of certainty 
and aggressiveness we can revive what was best in his- 
toric Universalism and go forward with enthusiasm 
and growth. I believe this with all my soul. 

To win in the age now upon us, the Universalist 
Church must be a positive and militant church. A 
fighting church. A no-two-ways-about-it church! A 
deeply, intensely, religious church! 

First, we shall grow if we are positive and ag- 
gressive theologically. Proof? The two strongest 
religious bodies of our times—the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Christian Science Church—are theo- 
logical churches. Theology comes first and is kept 
first in the minds of their communicants. 

Humanity craves doctrine of its church, demands 

*Address before the Boston Universalist Club and Laymen 
of, Massachusetts in the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 


positive beliefs. No questions are nearer or dearer to 
the average man than the existence and nature of 
God, the existence and nature of Jesus Christ, the 
existence and nature of the human soul and the exist- 
ence and nature of a future life. Universalists are 
just as hungry for light on these doctrines as anyone. 
The people of this age will be found as eager to know 
what Universalists believe about these vital matters 
as they ever were. I asked a prominent Episcopal 
rector if he thought that the Universalist Church had 
completed its mission. He answered: “By no means. 
The world still needs to be told, as you alone know how 
to tell it, that God will save all men if given time 
enough.”’ 

Our preachers must tell this day and genera- 
tion what Universalists believe about God, about 
Jesus Christ, about the Bible, about the soul, about 
sin, about punishment, about forgiveness, about sal- 
vation, about eternal rewards, about a glorious life to 
come for all. We have a complete gospel to offer, and 
it is absolutely in harmony with science, reason and 
human need. 

This will revive the interest, loyalty and enthu- 
siasm of our own people. This will draw converts to 
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our standard. This will give us anew place in the sun. 
The Salvation Army with its slogan, “A man may be 
down but he is never out,’’ has a cry like our own, and 
see what a hold it has on the world! 

And then we must also be determined and mili- 
tant along moral and social lines. The time is at hand 
for a great moral crusade for the churches. It is al- 
ready being said: “A church that is not attacking some 
evil is not a part of the Kingdom.” 

The liquor evil is back again with all of its ter- 
ribleness. 

The gambling evil is being publicly revived. 
State after state is licensing race-track betting. 

The motion pictures have their evil types—cor- 
rupting our youth, degrading our womanhood and dis- 
gracing our manhood. 

War is on the air. Crime has become organized 
and is challenging not only our police forces but our 
whole citizenry. Kidnaping, racketeering, the white 
slave traffic, the narcotic traffic and other widespread 
evils, wait for us to help the government to clean 
them up. 

The whole economic structure of our nation must 
undergo a transformation in the interest of “‘a square 
deal for all; no more and no less.”’ 

Why, my brothers, there never was a time when 
a church as free and ethical as ours had such an op- 
portunity, duty and command. Talk about going out 
of business! 

Now may I tell you why I have high hopes that our 
beloved church will measure up to the future? 

1. The size and spirit of our General Convention 
at Worcester revealed a great body of people waiting 
for leadership, and aggressive leadership. Nearly 
three hundred delegates. Over nine hundred took 
communion at our great consecration service. Our 
women and our Sunday schools were thoroughly alive. 
Everyone was eager to be shown how to do something. 
Earnestness, consecration, loyalty, everywhere, hoping, 
yearning for strong leadership, for an aggressive ad- 
vance all along our front. A Congregationalist ob- 
server wrote: “I was struck by the tremendous sin- 
cerity and earnestness of the large gathering that filled 
the auditorium. Also by the feeling of vitality. There 
is nothing moribund about the Universalist move- 
ment.” He is right. We are tired of marking time. 

2. Hope because of two things we did at Worces- 
ter. One, we changed our Laws of Fellowship so that 
the trustees of our General Convention have real 
authority, subject only to an appeal to the General 
Convention in biennial session. The lack of this au- 
thority has been a serious weakness. 

The other hopeful thing was this: We went into 
an alliance with our Unitarian brothers. While we 
did not vote a merger, we did vote a closer fellowship. 
This means, to my mind, allying our positive forces 
with their positive forces. Not for a defensive but 
for an offensive all along the line. This step should 
rouse Unitarianism as well as Universalism. One of 
their leaders wrote me: “This action has given me a 
thrill such as I think Moses must have had when he 
caught sight of the Promised Land.” 

I also believe that our laymen and clergymen 
will get behind the Universalist Church as never be- 
fore when aroused, because}men/ofjthe free spirit 
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must hang together or they will hang separately. 
Never has there been such an onslaught on freedom 
and liberty throughout the world as now: Stalin in 
Russia, Mussolini in Italy, Hitler in Germany, and 
God only knows where next. We men of the free 
spirit must get busy and stay busy. We must fight 
for our rights and keep on fighting. We have all the 
machinery: churches, colleges, divinity schools, papers, 
editors, professors, preachers, laity. 

Another ground for hope. There are young men 
in our ministry who are positive and aggressive theo- 
logically and socially. In dead earnest! Did not our 
young minister from Syracuse take as the theme of the 
occasional sermon at Worcester, “Our Universalist 
trumpet must cease sounding an uncertain sound and 
give a certain sound?” Thesemen among our younger 
element are going to make us say that two and twomake 
four; that now is the time to strike and strike hard. 

Furthermore and finally, I do not believe that 
our Universalist laymen are going to lie down and let 
the enemy forces count ten over them. We have a 
host of fighting laymen yet. They only need leader- 
ship, guidance, arousing, to get into the fight again. 

There is too much at stake, Universalists, to say 
die. This is one of the biggest, grandest, holiest 
fights on earth today. The fight for an All-Saving 
God. The fight for an Unconquerable Christ. The 
fight for a clean earth. The fight for a triumphant 
human race. To share Universalism with America— 
with the world—what can you ask that equals that? 
The swing back to religion has begun. All over the 
land, the people are turning to God and Christ and 
the Church. Our day is at hand! 

When the last word is said the future of the Uni- 
versalist Church is up to the laity. You started it. 
You must save it. You must keep it going, and going 
strong. You, the laity—men and women—hold the 
key to church attendance. You hold the purse of 
church support. You hold the vote of church ag- 
gressiveness. You hold the big hand of church en- 
thusiasm. We ministers can teach you, inspire you, 
lead you and love you; but we cannot do a thing with- 
out you. 

Will you not rouse yourselves and rouse us minis- 
ters? Let us all join hands, and, shoulder to shoulder, 
heart to heart, fight the good fight of the Universalist 
faith. Let us highly resolve that our Universalist 
Church, under God, shall have a new birth of definite- 
ness and agressiveness, and that the cause of Univer- 
salism shall not die out of our church or our city or our 
hearts; but shall live and throb and win as it ought in 
these momentous years. 
Shepherds, wise-men and stable-boys, too, 

On the plains of Judea so wild— 
Christmas will never be known by you 
Except ye become as a child. 
Statesmen, judges, and emperors, too, 
By the ways of the world beguiled,— 
Heaven will never be known by you 
Except ye become as a child. 
Rabbis, priests and ministers, too, 
However in heart undefiled,— 
God’s blessing will never be known by you 
Except ye become as a child. 
R. K. Marvin, 
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What Religious Liberals Think of Christ 


Augustus P. Reccord 


<p) NITARIANS and Universalists, in their con- 
7 &| ception of Jesus, see eye to eye. The Uni- 
tarian statement contents itself with the 

MM) affirmation of belief in his leadership. The 
iggnwetealict statement attempts to define the nature 
of that leadership by adding the words “spiritual 
authority.’ In principle, however, the two statements 
are identical. Without authority there can be no 
leadership, and obviously with Jesus the authority 
must be spiritual. In speaking of the Universalist 
Church Dr. MecCollester has said that ‘‘as it holds that 
God is one, not three, it is Unitarian.” In this repu- 
diation of the Trinity we have the repudiation of the 
deity of Christ and the affirmation of his humanity. 
Neither Unitarians nor Universalists believe in the 
deity of Jesus. He was man, not God. On the other 
hand all Unitarians and all Universalists believe in his 
divinity. He was divine as all humanity is divine, 
only in a pre-eminent degree. If, as we believe, all 
men are children of God, made in His likeness, in- 
formed by His spirit, watched over by His love, then 
human nature is essentially divine. Of that common 
human nature at its best, Jesus is the supreme ex- 
ample. A leaflet published by the Universalist pub- 
licity department contains this statement, beautifully 
expressive of our common faith: “We believe in Jesus 
Christ as pre-eminently a son of God—in whose char- 
acter and teaching we have the clearest vision of God’s 
own character, and His righteous, benevolent will, 
and His vast purposes of blessedness and love for 
mankind.” Or, in the words of Dr. Burton, formerly 
president of the University of Michigan, ‘Jesus was 
all that God could be in human form.” 

The question, ‘“What think ye of Christ?” is not 
new. It was first asked by Jesus himself in his con- 
versation with the Pharisees who sought to entrap 
him. It remains today almost the only question which 

_ differentiates evangelical from non-evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Other questions, which once seemed al] im- 
portant, have been either answered to the satisfaction 
of all or relegated to oblivion. The question, ‘“‘What 
think ye of Christ?’ remains to our day the most 
widely applied test of Christian fellowship. Men and 
women are being judged by their opinions concern- 
ing Jesus, not, as he would have judged them, by 
their success or failure in appropriating to themselves 
the spirit which he exemplified. 

Furthermore, the question is always intended to 
involve a dilemma. To the Pharisees it was a choice 
between the Son of God and the son of David. If 
they affirmed that Jesus was the Son of God, it would 
have been a practical admission of all that he had 
claimed for himself. When they chose what seemed 
to them to be the safer alternative and declared that 
he was the son of David, they were put to immediate 
confusion by the reply, ‘““How then doth David call 
him Lord?” ‘Today the choice is between God and 

man. If we admit that Jesus is God, how can we take 
him for an example? It would seem to be presump- 
tion, if not blasphemy, for us to assume that what he 
did, we can do. But if we maintain that he was man, 


what becomes of that vast and intricate scheme of 
redemption which has been built up by the church 
and which has been made the touchstone of Christian 
discipleship? Its system of theology, its ecclesiastical 
discipline, its conception of the purpose and work of 
the church, are based upon the conviction that Jesus 
was God Himself, come down in the flesh for the sal- 
vation of sinful men and women. Only the sacrifice of 
an infinite being can atone for infinite guilt. An 
escape from the dilemma has often been sought by 
assuming something midway between deity and hu- 
manity, something which resembles both and yet is un- 
like either. The arguments advanced in “Cur Deus 
Homo?” (Why a God-man?) have been accepted as 
conclusive by many a reverent mind striving sincerely 
for a satisfactory answer to this question of the ages. 

One difficulty in formulating an adequate concep- 
tion of Jesus has been that every age has looked at 
him from its own particular point of view. The dis- 
ciples saw him through eyes that had been trained to 
look for the Jewish Messiah, and their reports were 
colored by the intensity and form of this Messianic 
expectation. St. Paul conceived of him with a mind 
skilled in the sophistries of the rabbinical schools and 
steeped in ideas of sacrifice, and the sacrificial inter- 
pretation of Jesus’ life and death was the inevitable 
result. The author of the fourth gospel felt con- 
strained to harmonize Christian faith with pagan 
philosophy, and so to him Jesus became the logos, or 
“Word,” dwelling among men full of grace and truth. 
Thus each succeeding century has had its view of 
Jesus distorted and colored by being passed through 
the lens of its religious imagination until it bore little 
resemblance to the original. As a result every cen- 
tury has had its established faith and its body of dis- 
senters, and between the two there has been constant 
friction. Finally, the Church sought to end the econ- 
troversy by putting it in such a form as to make it ap- 
pear insoluble. It declared that the deity of Christ is 
a part of the inevitable mystery which attends all 
divine things, and can be comprehended only by the 
theological “mind. As the Church was supposed to 
have a monopoly of the theological mind, this was 
equivalent to saying that the laymen must accept the 
decrees of the Church and ask no questions. 

No question is ever settled, however, until it is 
settled right. Today the relation of the divine and the 
human in Jesus, as in humanity at large, involves no 
mystery whatsoever. It is the simplest and most in- 
telligible of human relationships. We can put it in 
the form of a syllogism. God is spirit; man is made in 
His spiritual likeness; therefore “‘the spirit that is in 
man”’ is none other than the spirit of God. Or, if we 
prefer a more scientific explanation, we can say that 
belief in an immanent God demands that the life of 
God be manifest in every part of His creation. The 
form and magnitude of that manifestation must be 
conditioned by the capacity of the medium through 
which it is revealed. We behold it in the lifeless clod, 
more of it in the living tree, more still in the conscious 
life of the lower animals, but it is the same life of God 
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that is manifest in and through them all. In one it is 
force, in another life, in yet another consciousness, and 
thus 

God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh—in the clod. 


When, in the fullness of time, this capacity to receive 
and show forth the life of God had sufficiently in- 
creased, there appeared a being capable of standing 
erect, turning his gaze heavenward, and reflecting not 
only the power and wisdom of God but also His 
righteousness and truth and love. Then God breathed 
into it His spirit and it became a living soul. This is 
the real miracle of the incarnation, the embodiment of 
the life of God in the souls of men. Between God and 
man there is constant spiritual communion so that all 
that is highest and best in human nature is divine. 

Obviously no such simple proposition could find 
lodgment in the medieval mind. Its very simplicity 
would have been its greatest obstacle. In an age 
which tended to degrade human nature and to regard 
man as but little higher than the dust out of which he 
had been created, religious leaders could not believe 
that the “Saviour of the World” could have anything 
in common with humanity. He was declared to be 
“Very God of very God,” one in essence and equal in 
power with the Father, and sharing this distinction 
only with the third member of a mystical and utterly 
incomprehensible Trinity. And yet even then there 
was something in men which led them to revolt against 
this attempt to strip from the object of their devotion 
all semblance of humanity. The same habit of mind 
which had led them to turn from the cold, distant, 
loveless God borrowed from Judaism to the tender and 
sympathetic Jesus, led them to turn from Jesus, when 
he had been made to usurp the place of deity, and give 
their allegiance to the Virgin Mary and the saints. 
There is no other explanation of the successive waves 
of Mariolatry, Madonna-worship and worship of the 
saints which have swept over Christendom, and still 
prevail in one great branch of the Church. It was a 
silent but effectual protest against the attitude of 
those who, in their effort to exalt Jesus, had degraded 
him. As Sir Edwin Arnold has said, they 


poorly see thy Godlike self and take 
True glory from thee for false glory’s sake. 


It has been the mission of liberal Christianity to 
rediscover the real Jesus—not the Messiah of the gos- 
pels, not the Christ of medieval theology, but Jesus of 
Nazareth, a humble Galilean peasant whose life has 
since become the light of men. Today all liberal Chris- 
tians affirm the humanity of Jesus; and many evan- 
gelical Christians imply it by dwelling almost ex- 
clusively upon his human side. Just as we accept the 
gospel stories of his miraculous birth as the crude at- 
tempts of misguided followers to picture to the re- 
ligious imagination of their day the wondrous glory 
which he brought into the world, so we accept the 
theological monstrosities of a later day as equally 
sincere attempts on the part of equally misguided 
followers to portray a certain quality of life which they 
deemed impossible to man and therefore must be of 
God. What has done more than anything else to un- 
dermine the integrity of these ascriptions of deity to 
Jesus has been our growing appreciation of the dignity 
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and worth of human nature. Until men came to be- 
lieve in the essential divineness of our common human 
nature they cou!d not conceive of one who could be, 
in Whittier’s memorable phrase, 


Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God. 


We ought not to forget that in an age when this 


‘concept of human nature was lacking, the dogma of 


the deity of Jesus served its purpose well. It pre- 
served the concept of a divine humanity when it was 
in danger of being blotted out. Now that that critical 
stage has passed, the dogma is no longer necessary 
and any attempt to preserve it becomes an anachron- 
ism. It is one thing to esteem a dogma for the good 
it has done. It is quite another thing to lament its 
departure and long for its return. A dogma, like an 
organ of the body, will survive as long as it serves a 
definite purpose. When it has outlived its usefulness, 
it atrophies and wastes away. It is just as futile to 
attempt to destroy a dogma as long as it fulfills its pur- 
pose as it is to endeavor to preserve it when its capacity 
for usefulness has gone. 

Today our two liberal communions stand pre- 
eminently for the belief in the strict and normal hu- 
manity of Jesus. We think of him as the Son of God, 
yet the son of man; divine as humanity is divine, yet 
human as humanity is human; like us in his possi- 
bilities, yet infinitely above us in actual attainment; 
too far above us ever to be regarded as ‘mere man,” 
yet too near to us ever to be hailed as more than man. 
Furthermore, as the highest exemplification of our 
common humanity, he becomes the highest revelation 
of God. It is one of the limitations of human nature 
that we can form no conceptions save in terms of hu- 
man experience. The highest revelation of God must 
be that which comes to us through a human life 
touched and transfigured by the divine spirit. Every 
such life serves to “‘show us the Father.” If we can- 
not see Him there we cannot see Him anywhere. When 
that life combines in itself the moral grandeur and 
spiritual power that were in Jesus, he becomes to us the 
way, the truth, and the life. As the way he is still our 
example; as the truth he is our inspiration; as the life 
he is our guide. 

The real danger against which religious liberals 
must be on their guard is not the over-emphasis of the 
humanity of Jesus, but the loss of power which so often 
accompanies the abandonment of the older views. 
The strength of Orthodoxy has been its loyalty to the 
personal Christ and its sense of dependence upon him 
—attitudes which a belief in his deity has tended to 
confirm. The weakness of Liberalism has been its 
fondness for abstractions and its indifference to all 
appeals to personal loyalty and responsibility. And 
yet, why should the man Jesus exercise a less powerful 
influence than the deified Jesus? Why should his ap- 
peal to personal allegiance be less strong and impera- 
tive? Why should we think less of one who is capable 
of being a real leader than of one who at best is only a 
play-actor upon a cosmic stage? In other words, how 
long must we purchase intelligence at the expense 
of devotion, and independence at the expense of 
faith? 

These are the questions which religious liberals 
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have been called upon to answer, and only too often 
we have failed to answer them in such a way as to 
bring satisfaction to those who have outgrown the old 
faith and are seeking a new. They still prefer the 
zeal which is hostile to the light to the seeming en- 
lightenment which paralyzes the will. May it not be 
because of this failure on our part that the drift 
toward religious liberalism has been so painfully slow? 
In every community you will find the largest congre- 
gations and the most enthusiastic workers in the 
churches which still cling to the dogmas and creeds 
which we have abandoned. Unless we can demon- 
strate that the liberal faith has in it the power to 


arouse the moral earnestness and religious devotion 
which spring from loyalty to the Christ ideal, the 
world will pass us by in favor of a faith that can. 
Our task is to prove, not that the old faith is less 
reasonable than the new, but that the new faith is not 
less effective than the old. It is for us to demonstrate 
by our lives, what Channing so ably demonstrated by 
his words, that liberal Christianity is most favorable to 
a genuine piety, to a sturdy religious faith and to a 
strenuous Christian life. Or, as Charles Carroll 
Everett once said, ““We have proved that religion can 
be liberal; now let us prove that liberalism can be re- 
ligious.”’ 


An Engineer’s Analysis of the Universalist Faiths 


Ernest Leffert Robinson 


MN 1933 “We avow our faith in God as H'ternal and 
ql =All-Conquering Love.” In 1899 our first prin- 
ciple was ‘The Universal Fatherhood of God.” 
mi) In 1803 we believed that the Holy Scriptures 
revealed the character of God, and we specifically added 
“whose nature is love.’ 

Now there is a wealth of symbolism in the word 
“fatherhood” of the 1899 principles. It implies so 
much. And when amplified by the “universal’’ it 
commands deep thought, and each believer might at- 
tach his own sign ficance to the idea of a Heavenly 
Father. 

My great uncle (from whom I got my middle 
name) built bridges — several of them the longest in 
the world. He worked with stone and steel. I re- 
member a marginal note in his handwriting in an old 
mechanics text that attempted to explain the all- 
pervading force of gravitation: ““Why try to explain a 
force so near an attribute of Deity?” That note must 
have been written forty or fifty years ago. 

Within the present year I heard a lay sermon in a 
Unitarian pulpit by a distinguished scientist, winner 
of the Nobel prize, explaining the impossibility of pre- 
dicting any behavior on the part of the smallest divided 
particles of substance of which there ‘s scientific evi- 
dence. Even so finely divided units persist in going 
their own free way, serenely guided by forces inex- 
plicable to human understanding. The same sermon 
deplored discussion of the business depression in cas- 
ual terms, freely admitting that a sequence of events 
unique in experience is beyond casual analysis. 

One nght at midnight in a mountain hostelry, 
among cards and dice and drinks that characterized the 
relaxation after physical exercise of a group of hard- 
shelled engineers, I left the hotel and walked out under 
the summer stars with one of those men. He ex- 
claimed, how could anybody with a grain of thoughtful- 
ness view the depths of the universe as it shone in that 
mountain night and fail to be mindful of the God thus 
manifest! 

As a small boy when our family still had ‘‘the 
reading” from scripture about the evening lamp, if I 
had neglected to learn a new verse from the Psalms, 
I could always fall back on “God is Love’ and get 
away with it. But it never occurred to me that that 
was a sufficient statement, however necessary it 
mightebe.) = 


The implication of our new faith is that Love is 
enough. Our 1803 faith tacked that idea on in Article 
II as a qualification of Article I, and I have no doubt it 
clarified the Universalist thesis at that time. At the 
present time it seems to me that we have deified one 
attribute that used to be an essential qualification 
and that is now far less of a distinguishing qualification 
than it used to be, and at the same time we have omit- 
ted everything else. If the 1899 five principles were 
an advance over the 1803 confession, the 1933 state- 
ment commands less of respect and solicits less worship 
than the 1808 confession. 

Iam anengineer. I live by the unseen forces and 
walk hand in hand with scarcely comprehended but 
Divine laws. How often is the Love of God ruthless! 
How certain is the retribution for sin! My heart cries 
out against this deification of humanity. What insig- 
nificant worms we are in the scheme of things! How 
miserably we fall short of reflecting the Divine Image! 
My faith tells me there is a God beyond all human 
comprehension. The evidence of His Fatherhood is all 
about—Universal—and man is but one tiny star 
shining, now bright, now dim, in the countless firma- 
ment. 

“Tn the spiritual leadership of Jesus,” says 1933. 
The second principle of 1899 was ‘The Spiritual Au- 
thority and Leadership of His Son, Jesus Christ.’’ 
Of course, no longer acknowledging the Fatherhood, we 
no longer need mention the son! But notice how 
easly the older form of words swept away the neces- 
sity, without removing the possibility, of attaching a 
supernatural significance to the sonship. Having es- 
tablished the Universal Fatherhood, the universal 
sonship follows. The phraseology has a breadth of 
acceptability that retains the beauties of worship 
without offending the intellect of modern knowledge. 

As much might also be said for the 1803 confes- 
sion, whose Article II acknowledged the ‘‘Lord Jesus 
Christ” and the ‘Holy Spirit of Grace’ as manifes- 
tations of the “OneGod.” But when 1933 is reduced to 
the “spiritual leadership of Jesus’ I cannot but feel 
that much of the spirit which flavored the older state- 
ments has evaporated. 

“In the authority of truth known or to be known.” 
This is a mere truism—it adds nothing of value. The 
third principle of 1899 was “The trustworthiness of 
the Bible as containing a revelation from God.” A 
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frank expression of Christian faith that truth might be 
found in the Christian Bible. There was no denial 
that it might also be found elsewhere; nor claim that 
revelations from God were restricted to the Bible. 
And yet any believer might so interpret if he pleased. 
Again, these last remarks also suit the Winchester 
Confession. The substituted phrase of 1933 is insipid 
and beneath the dignity of a creed. 

“In the power of men of good-will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil.”’ Now I do not believe that 
either good-will or sacrificial spirit or both will ever 
suffice to overcome all evil. Only Divine Intelligence 
can do that. Sin, evil, and ignorance are pretty nearly 
synonymous, and will never end with any amount of 
well-intentioned incompetence. The fourth principle 
of 1899 was unqualified as to “the certainty of just 
retribution for sin.”” There was a premium on doing 
rightly as contrasted with intending rightly. I main- 
tain that sheer intelligence can be one of the most shin- 
ing manifestations of God. 

I suppose the 1899 statement might be regarded 
as Calvinistic. One who deals directly with things 
and the inexorability of Divine Laws is inclined to be- 
lieve something of that sort, even if the assigned 
meaning is a little modern. However, I am here in- 
clined to prefer the Winchester statement. And in 
this year of 1933 when the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration is trying to establish order and justice in 
the business of this country, note what our fathers of 
1803 wrote: “Believers ought to be careful to maintain 
order and practice good works; for these things are 
good and profitable unto men.”’ When I hear that the 


modern tendency is to emphasize right living over 
creed, it just makes me smile. Our modern creed em- 
phasizes right thinking but dodges saying what that is. 
Having set our thoughts right by a Pharisaical con- 
fession of right intentions, our miserable incompe- 
tence does not matter! 1803 demanded more than 
that. And 1933 must, if N. R. A. and the Univer- 
salist Church are to do their respective duties. 

“And ‘progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God.” The fifth principle of 1899 was “The final har- 
mony of all souls with God.”’ We then believed that 
each and every soul would sometime be gathered unto 
his Creator; or, as the Winchester Confession put it, 
“restored to holiness and happiness.”” Do we not still 
believe it? In each of the older statements the words 
permitted one to think of a single end-of-the-world mil- 
lennium if one wanted to, of a hereafter where all 
should meet. They did not rule out the progressive 
thought of the new wording, but the new wording 
rules out the broader possibilities of the older forms. 

I like the analytic simplicity of the Five Prin- 
ciples. I like the breadth of implications. I confess 
that, when first compiled, I resented the change from 
the almost equally symbolic Winchester Confession. 
But later the more analytic expression came to appeal 
to me. Shall I sometime in the future find merits in 
the new statement which I do not see now? I hope 
so. I am not aganst revisions when needed. But 
now I doubt if any restatement was needed. What an 
opportunity for Christian service in its exposition! 
Our faith has been broad from the start; and from the 
start capable of broad interpretations. 


The Babe on Your Doorstep 


Harry Taylor 


And whoso shall receive one such little child in my 
name receiveth me. Matthew 18:5. 


ing the world in a band.’’ - When someone 
thinks that he is master of his fate and 
knows just what he wants and exactly how 
he is going to get it, then it is said that he has the 
world in a band. We never cease being children to a 
greater or less degree, and with childlike cocksureness 
we think we know just the very things in life that will 
make us happy and contented for evermore. 

But as we grow older and the silver threads begin 
to appear in our hair, we are not quite so sure as we 
used to be as to just ‘what i is good for us and what is 
not. Some of the things for which we were willing to 
sacrifice all that we had and were, turned out not to be 
good for us at all, whereas some of the things or cir- 
cumstances that we did not want—some of the babes 
left on our doorstep—were a veritable means of sal- 
vation for us. Silas Marner was robbed of his treasure 
and instead had thrust upon him a babe that he did 
not want at all. But in God’s infinite mercy that un- 
wanted babe on his doorstep meant the salvation of 
his soul. 

A-dear old lady who comes to the parsonage some- 
times told me a most interesting story of an unwanted 
babe that was placed upon her doorstep. In middle 
life she was left a widow and had to take charge of her 


husband’s factory for the manufacture of children’s 
garments. Before his death she had helped him in his 
office work, and the business was more or less familiar 
to her. But after a few years the task was too much 
for her and her health broke down under the strain. 
She sold out and determined to take a holiday in Bos- 
ton, doing voluntarily work connected with social 
service. This was the work she had always wanted to 
do, and she determined to take a vacation doing 
visiting that appealed to her. One day the super- 
intendent showed her over the settlement house, and 
in passing through one room my friend noticed a 
great number of bales of cloth lying around. “What is 
all that cloth for?” she inquired. “Oh,” replied the 
superintendent, “that is the stuff that has been given 
to us from time to time to be made up into garments 
for children, but, so far, the right person has not come 
along to superintend the making of it up.” 

My friend said that a kind of cold tremor crept 
down her spine as she heard those words of the su- 
perintendent. That was a job that was waiting for 
her. She was just the person with the right experience. 
But her very soul had revolted at the thought of chil- 
dren’s garments or anything connected withthem. Here 
was a babe on her doorstep that she didn’t want at all. 

She passed on in silence and said not a word to 
the superintendent about her skill and experience in 
that line. But that night and for many nights she felt 
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so uncomfortable that she was forced to her knees in 
prayer. And at last, reluctantly and in dread, she 
had to go and offer to begin superintending the making 
up of that cloth. And it meant a veritable way of 
salvation for her. She regained her health. She be- 
came acquainted with scores of grateful families whose 
homes were always open to her. Little children would 
whisper to one another as she passed through the 
mean streets and say, ‘“That’s her who made my new 
frock.” 

“The babe on our doorstep!”” We set our mind 
on certain packages from life’s Christmas Tree. They 
must contain this or that; they must be wrapped up 
nicely and have the right kind of string around them. 
And then not the parcel or the present of our dreams, 
but something so entirely different, something so poor 
and unattractive, is thrust into our hands. And we 
ery aloud, “O God, Thou knowest that that is not the 
kind of package that I have been praying for all these 
years. That is not the babe my heart desires.” 

It is so with the husbands and the wives that we 
dream about in the days of our single blessedness, is 
it not? Only such and such a Greek god will satisfy 
our requirements, or only such and such a bundle of 
feminine perfection. But the years pass and we find 
that we have been presented with something quite 
different. But, generally speaking, in the rough and 
tumble of life, the partner that we somehow picked out 
or had thrust upon us under God’s guidance was much 
the better choice. 

It is so too with the jobs that we find ourselves 
doing in life. How often they were babes thrust on 
our doorstep by seemingly iron necessity. We might 
have wanted to be a high admiral of the fleet, but fate 
decreed that we should work in a butcher’s shop. 
Perhaps we had visions of greatness as a lady lawyer or 
physician, but fate took us by the scruff of the neck 
and thrust us into a large family as its sole means of 
support. 

Thank God that the world is full of men and 
women who somehow have grace of soul enough and 
wisdom sufficient to accept the circumstances that 
come to them, be those circumstances ever so much re- 
moved from the ideals that were theirs, and somehow 
make of these circumstances a credit to themselves and 
God. 

Isn’t that the only way that He can test us out in 
life? Anybody can adopt the babe of one’s dreams, 
lovely to look upon, all decked out in the loveliest 
clothes, smiling and cooing up at us. But it takes a 
real man or a real woman to accept some ugly, unat- 
_ractive brat that comes with no marks of attractive- 
ness whatsoever. The doctor, for example, of brilliant 
mind and keen insight and great skill, who has hoped 
for great things in the city and finds himself thrust out 
in some lonely country district instead. How he ap- 
plies himself to his unwanted task, how he puts grace 
and kindliness into all that he does, how he cheers and 
comforts and consoles—is not that the measure of his 
manhood? Or the clergyman who is a brilliant 
preacher and a man of unusual insight and power, 
who has visualized himself in some large city pulpit 
thrilling thousands with his message Sunday by Sun- 
day, but who finds himself instead in a village church 
preaching to a score of poor people and living mostly 


on the donations that they can supply. The manner in 
which he adopts the babe on his doorstep is probably 
the test of his fitness for the city church. 

Every job isa sacred trust, is it not? As long as 
you have it it is God’s babe thrust on your doorstep. 
Maybe your very soul revolts against it because you 
think that it is too mean and trivial and insignificant. 
Many a poor job has been performed in sweeping 
a room or cooking a meal or digging a ditch, because 
the person doing it thought it below his dignity or 
capacity. Because of his attitude the job proved not 
too small but too big for him. 

A nurse I knew went about her work as if she were 
too high and mighty for such a task. There was no 
heart to her work. Her parents had lost all their 
money and so she had been forced to earn her living 
in some way or other. So why not nursing? But 
there was no pleasure in her work; she was not en 


rapport with her patients; she treated them as so many 


inconveniences in her life. In her supercilious way 
she was sure that the job was beneath her, but in real- 
ity the job was soaring away beyond her compre- 
hension. It was much too big for her and she did not 
know it. 

Here and there, thank God, one finds men and 
women who not only accept gladly any particular babe 
left on their doorstep, but are even on the lookout for 
babes not even left on anyone’s step. I remember one 
rare soul who would stop and pick up carefully any 
broken pieces of glass that he saw lying on the street. 


~ Or he would stop, even when in the greatest hurry, and 


assist some old lady across the street or out of some 
difficulty. And even though time was very precious 
to him just then you would never suspect, nor would the 
person whom he was helping suspect, that he really 
had not time to stop just then. He would bestow his 
help with the graciousness and the leisureliness of a 
knight of old. “For of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven!”’ 

My heart swells with pride and gratitude as I 
remember all the men and women whom I have 
known who have had the Christlike spirit to stop by 
the wayside and perform tasks, or right wrongs, or 
put in the right place something by neglected Tom and 
Dick and Harry in the mad, selfish race for place and 
power. We need more of this spirit in the world to- 
day. Jesus was dead right when he said, “He who 
saveth his life shall lose it and he who loseth his life 
for my sake and the Gospel’s shall save it.” Just now 
the world is in deadly danger of losing its life because 
every man jack of us has been thinking too much of 
self and not at all about the other fellow. Jesus was 
right. We protect ourselves most by protecting the 
other fellow; we make ourselves more secure by looking 
after the security of the next-door neighbor. There 
is an awful mutuality about living; we have only just 
begun to realize how closely knit we are to each other, 
how interdependent, how helpless without the love 
and good will of our fellows. 

Who would have thought, who could have imag- 
ined, who would have dared to predict, that a certain 


babe labeled N. R. A. would have been placed on the’ 


doorstep of these United States and been taken in by 
them? 


In various guises and in divers ways this same 
babe has been laid on our doorstep many times, but 
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we have indignantly thrust it away. We would have 
none of it; it was Socialism, Communism, or what not. 
The adoption of such a babe would mean the ruin of 
these states. And so we have taken in all kinds of 
other babes and nurtured them and allowed them to 
grow up, only to find that our family was growing ever 
more desperate the longer they stayed. And in des- 
peration we have adopted N. R. A., the babe we so 
long despised and rejected. It seems to be indeed our 
sole and only means of salvation. But we shall have to 
really adopt it and make it ours. We shall have to join 
our spirits with the spirit of the babe and make it our 
very own. 

“The babe on your doorstep!’ O world! In the 
end will ye not have to take in and adopt as your own 
the babe that has been lying rejected on your doorstep 
these two thousand years, even the Lord Jesus him- 
self? ‘‘Behod I stand at the door and knock.” His 
knocking these last few years seems to me to have been 
strangely insistent. Open the door; look on me; 
adopt me in spirit and in truth, or it will be too late 
as far as this so-called civilization is concerned. That 
is what Jesus Christ seems to be saying to the men of 
this our day and generation. 

To a world separated and divided by nations and 
peoples each looking askance at the rest, each deter- 
mined at all odds to advance its own petty interest and 
fight to the death for its so-called “rights,”’ the voice 
of Jesus across the centuries comes as the only voice 
of wisdom and security for each and for all—““Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me.” ‘Toa world bursting 


asunder with the lust for power and domination, saber 
rattling, battleship building, comes his voice, ‘‘Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” In- 
credible it has seemed to generation after generation 
of warring men that the meek should inherit the earth. 
But today the still, small voice seems to be reaching 
away down into our consciousness, insisting that per- 
haps he is right after all, and that only the meek and 
the forgiving and the understanding are capable of in- 
heriting the earth and enjoying it. Can saber-rattling 
junkers enjoy the earth even after they think they 
have conquered it? Can empire builders resting more 
or less at ease upon the wearied bodies of oppressed 
millions inherit the earth? 

It seems to me just now that this old-world, make- 
believe civilization of ours is beginning to shrivel up 
like paper thrust into a flame, the flame of selfishness 
and greed and lust of power. Only the babe on our 
doorstep remains, the living Christ. For twenty cen- 
turies we have paid lip homage to him, but in our 
hearts rejected his advice. Never have we taken him 
in and really begun to understand or serve him with 
a whole heart. 

The eternal voice of wisdom, of caution, of dearly 
bought experience, seems to be repeating with a strange 
insistence: ‘“l'ake me in, you so-called Christian na- 
tions; learn of me; practice my teachings and my way 
of life, and it shall be well with you. Delay buta little 
longer and the doors will be forever shut as far as this 
civilization is concerned.” ‘Behold I stand at the 
door and knock,” says the babe Jesus. 


Beside All Waters 


Charles R. Joy 


=| N the old apocryphal gospel of the infancy, called 
B =the Book of James, dating from the second 
century (it is at least as old as that), we are 
told that when Joseph had brought Mary to 
the cave and set his sons by her, he went forth to pro- 
cure a midwife. And then the narrative suddenly 
changes to the first person. 
And I Joseph was walking, and I walked not. And 

I looked up to the air and saw the air in amazement. 

And I looked up unto the pole of the heaven and saw it 

standing still, and the fowls of the heaven without mo- 

tion. And I looked upon the earth and saw a dish set, - 

and workmen lying by it, and their hands were in the 

dish: and they that were chewing chewed not, and they 

that were lifting the food lifted it not, and they that put 

it to their mouth put it not thereto, but the faces of all 

of them were looking upward. And behold there were 

sheep being driven, and they went not forward but stood 

still; and the shepherd lifted his hand to smite them 

with his staff, and his hand remained up. And J looked 

upon the stream of the river and saw the mouths of 

the kids upon the water and they drank not. And of 

a sudden all things moved onward in their course. 

This is, perhaps, the first appearance of that 
tradition, so wide-spread through the middle ages, 
of the strange and unnatural calm that fell upon 
Bethlehem of Judea on the Holy Night. Milton refers 
to it in his poem: 

Peaceful was the night 


Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. 


The winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean,— 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze, 
Bending one way their precious influence; 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer that often warned them thence; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 


So in povular belief, with each returning Christ- 
mas eve, the strange miracles of that first Christmas 
reappear. The thorn-tree blossoms again. Wonder- 
ful roses bloom in the barren forest. The Christ-child 
comes once more to earth, and visits again the streets 
of our towns. The candles we place in our windows 
are put there to guide him on his way. And there 
comes again that holy calm, that quiet joy, that in- 
effable peace. It was this old belief that Shakespeare 
had in mind when he wrote: 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 
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We all have that feeling still when Christmas 
draws near. It is a hallowed and a gracious time. 
Then, indeed, the thorn-tree blossoms in our hearts. 
Then, indeed, in the bleak wilds of life the roses come 
wonderfully to bloom. Then once more the Christ- 
child wanders through our towns and villages, guided 
not only by the candles that we place in our windows, 
but also by the love-light that sparkles in our eyes. 
Then our love sometimes goes forth unasked, un- 
solicited, to seek out the lonely, the depressed, the 
discouraged, the needy. And we find the truth of 
that quaint old Japanese saying, ‘“When I dig another 
out of trouble, the hole from which I have lifted him 
is the place where I bury my own trouble.” 

The lovely description of the Messianic age con- 
tained in the thirty-second chapter of Isaiah ends with 
striking, arresting words. ‘Blessed are ye that sow 
beside all waters.”’ Without fear, you see, that the 
waters would run dry, or that hostile bands would 
reap the harvest. ‘Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters.”’ 

How few of us there are who sow beside all 
waters! Most of us are a little suspicious of all the 
streams that do not flow through our own front yard. 
You remember Naaman, the captain of the host of 
Syria, who was told by the prophet Elisha to go and 
wash himself in the Jordan River seven times that he 
might be cleansed of leprosy. And Naaman was in- 
dignant. He had come from a land of great rivers, 
and now he was told to bathe in the muddy waters of 
this little stream the Jordan. “Are not Abanah and 
Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel?” 

So we have our little preserves, like some wealthy 
Highland gentleman with his deer park, or his trout 
brook, or his salmon stream. These we know. These 
we love. Beside these we sow. The other streams 
we avoid. We have our loved ones to whom we are 
tied by bonds of deep affection. We have our friends 
whose comradeship we prize. And with this little 
circle of intimates we are happy. We cultivate the 
fields through which the waters of our love and friend- 
ship flow. How seldom do we sow our seed beyond 
these narrow confines! How seldom do we plough 
the stranger’s field! How seldom do we plant our 
enemy’s garden! How seldom do we find in our common 
humanity a bond to be strengthened and revered! 
We know the few. Welovethefew. Not often do we 
see that ‘‘all God’s chilluns got wings.” 

And then there comes the Christmastide with 
its joy, its peace, its quiet, and we remember. We 
have not always had in New England this blessed re- 
minder. Christmas here is quite a modern innovation. 
As late as 1640 if anyone had attempted to keep 
Christmas Day in New England, he would have been 
fined and put in the stocks, publicly disgraced for his 
daring. A writer in one of our periodicals recently 
stated that when his father was a boy in Boston, 
in the early nineteenth century the schoolmaster 
inquired one Christmas morning what day it was, and 
not one of the pupils could tell him. One of our prom- 
inent Unitarian clergymen of only two generations 
ago said that he had never heard of either Easter or 
Christmas until he had come to early manhood. 

Christmas, however, is now coming into its own 
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in New England, and each year we make more of it, 
finding ever new possibilities in its meaning and its 
spirit. Then we forget our ancient enmities, and our 
hearts grow warm towards all of God’s children. 

The secret of a merry Christmas is simple indeed. 
Go sow beside all waters. Sow beside the loved famil- 
iar waters. How little we know the rich harvest there 
will be in the lives of our dear ones when we sow the 
seed of our love there! We take too much for granted. 
We give too little expression to the love we feel. Then 
when it is too late our hearts are filled with the most 
bitter remorse. Amos Barton, in George Eliot’s story, 
was not a bad man at all, but when Millie died he knew 
he had missed an opportunity. He lay all night on her 
grave sobbing his heart out. She was gone, and his 
love for her could no longer find the expression for 
which he yearned. Lying on his face upon that mound 
he cried: “‘Millie, Millie, dost thou not hear me? I did 
not love thee enough, I was not tender enough to thee. 
But I think of it now.” 

After we have sown beside the familiar waters let 
us not forget those less familiar. Christmas is for 
all. Both the poor shepherds and the great kings were 
welcomed at the humble manger. We must let our 
hearts go out not only to those who bring us rich 
gifts of love and service, but also to those who come 
to us like poor shepherds with a cross of twigs, or even 
with empty hands. What a blessed Christmas it 
would be for us and for all the world, if each man and 
each woman in it should sow beside the waters of some 
hostile land the seed of love! If each of us could just 
wipe out one enmity, one hatred, this Christmas, 
what a happy world would result from it! 

These are the thoughts and impulses that come to 
us at Christmas, so gracious is the time. Something 
of the beauty of the great festival of peace and good 
will seems to have entered into our hearts. We, too, 
would spread abroad the spirit of love; we, too, would 


sow beside all waters. 
* * * 


“APPEAL TO THE GREAT SPIRIT’’ 
Charles G. Girelius 
(Suggested by Cyrus Dallin’s statue of the Indian at prayer, 
“Appeal to the Great Spirit,’ standing before the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston.) 


Your eyes are raised toward an alien sky, red man at worship, 

As you commune with the Great Spirit of your fathers’ faith; 

While I contemplate with wonder, as I look upon you, 

What must be your thought and what must be the burden of 
your prayer, 

As you recall your bitter memories of a pale-skinned race 

Who seized your world of forest land and rolling prairie, 

Who robbed you of your home, your native culture and your al- 
tar places, 

Pushing your tribes westward until they broke your manhood’s 
pride, 

Leaving you but the meager remnants of your ancient realm. 

Therefore now with questioning concern I look upon you, 

While here engaged in solitary prayer in a white man’s world,— 

A world that is beautiful in part, and noble at its best, 

Yet moved at times by relentless greed! 

If it be true that they who sow shall reap as they have sown 

(When the inexorable centuries reveal the record of our deeds), 

Where shall we stand as the red man rises to accuse us, 

Pleading for simple justice before the Infinite Spirit? 


Dunkirk, N.Y. 
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The Visit of the Shepherds 


Cornelis Heyn 


“And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night.” 


would call them picturesque, these shep- 
herds in their flowing robes, with crooked 
staves and flying beards. Lean and 
straight they are, and wiry of limb. Their 
faces are lined by long exposure to cutting winds, their 
eyes narrowed from peering into distances for straying 
sheep. 

Rough men—one could call them at first sight. 
But inside these men are gentle. Watch them handle 
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Florence Heyn 


stubborn sheep, see the light in their eyes when they 
take into their arms an orphan lamb, and you will 
know that their outer appearance does not reveal 
their inner nature. 

Ignorant men—might be our next judgment. 
But some of them are capable of deep and real thought. 
Their Eastern mind is steeped in mystery. They 
breathe, they eat and dream, religion. More than 
other people are they blessed with leisure to sit and 
ruminate; and at times they see and hear things 
strange to Western eyes and ears. Especially at night, 
when darkness is luminous and silence is musical, 
they need but lift the head and there above them is 
the beckoning challenge of the eternal stars. 

Such are they who have just been told of a baby 
born in a stable—in the stable of the inn at Bethlehem. 
News travels swiftly along the open marches. A 
neighboring shepherd passing through on his way 
back from the town has brought the story. The boy 
was born in a stall. ‘Like a lamb!’ exclaims one, 
expressing the thought of them all. His parents have 
come from Nazareth, in far-away Galilee. The father 
is already advanced in years—a fine, serious type of 
man; the young mother is lovely to behold. The 
neighborhood of the inn is quite aroused about the 
event; people talk of nothing else. And the baby: 
rosy and well-formed, so they say, with a noble head 
like his father’s. Everybody is trying to get a look 
at the baby. The yard of the inn is crowded. 

The shepherds feel drawn to this child who has 


been born, like a lamb, in a stable. They sympathize 
with these strangers, so far from home at such a try- 
ing time. Why should they not go and greet them 
and see what they can do to help? The flock is at 
rest, the night so clear and peaceful that marauding 
animals dare not come near and steal. Leaving one of 
their group in charge, the others set off towards 
Bethlehem. The distance to the town is not great. 
The shepherds know every foot of the way, and the few 
miles are quickly covered by their long, tireless stride. 

They arrive at the courtyard of the inn. All is 
silent, save for the half-hearted barking of dogs and 
the stamping and shifting of cattle. Soon they stand 
before the window in the wall of the stable. 

Within is the family they have come to see. A 
smoking lamp hangs high on a pillar of the stall and 
illumines the scene with a soft, golden light. Mary 
reclines on a thick bed of clean straw on the floor of the 
stall. Her head rests against the side of the manger, 
and her eyes are filled with indescribable wonder and 
longing. Joseph stands watchful in a corner, gazing 
now at the child and then at the young mother. 

Timidly the shepherds knock at the door. What 
they have seen fills them with respect and awe. Here 
is no common birth. There is something in this which 
unlocks within them a deep emotion, long caged, and 
now finding its freedom. They will leave the presents 
they have brought—so they whisper—and withdraw. 

Joseph opens the door cautiously. The day has 
been hard, and with little privacy for them. The inn- 
yard has been filled until a late hour with bold and 
inquisitive townspeople. But the faces now before 
him are of a different cast. They belong to men of 
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his own kind, to men who feel deeply, who are serious 
and respectful, and not merely curious. 

The shepherds mumble their excuses and explain 
their mission. Joseph bids them enter. Awkwardly 
they approach the stall, with a shy greeting for Mary 
the mother, and stealthily observe the little lad, 
sleeping so peacefully on the hay in the manger. 

‘‘He sleeps as a lamb sleeps, 
Beside his mother.” 
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They find much to talk about, these men. Grad- 
ually they settle down on the floor, as Mary dozes off, 
and in low tones discuss the great event of the birth. 
Joseph is asked the inevitable question: what does he 
want his boy to become? Joseph does not know; he 
himself is a carpenter, so his son probably will become 
a craftsman. If only he grows up to be an honest 
and God-fearing man, what more can one wish or ex- 
pect? Yes—comes the retort—but there are always 
boys enough to follow the crafts. Daring leaders are 
needed, men of vision, to throw off the Roman yoke! 
Well, has there not been Maccabeus, the liberator? 
How long did his work last? The country passes from 
one oppression to another. Things are <tirring under 
the surface now in Galilee; perhaps once again rivers 
of blood will flow, and with what result? The sword is 
not the remedy. ‘True, true; if only the Lord would 
send another prophet; if Elijah were to rise from the 
dead—the old fire-eater: he would show the way! 
And the promised Messiah, when will he come to re- 
deem the evil time and to usher in the new day? . 
Thus the talk drifts on. Suddenly a cock crows, an- 
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nouncing the coming of dawn. The shepherds rise 
hastily to their feet, shaking the straw of the stable 
from their robes. They had not meant to stay so long; 
but then—not often do they have the pleasure of 
meeting a man from afar with whom they can speak 
so frankly! They will never forget this night! Softly 
they tiptoe over to the baby for a last look at the still, 
sweet face; and with crude but tender care they cover 
the child with a little blanket woven from the wool of 
their own sheep. 

Joseph follows his visitors through the door. 
Soon the shepherds are but shadows melting into the 
mist. Behind the hills the light of morning streams 
across the skies. Joseph can contain himself no longer. 
The peace of the moment engulfs him. His hands raise 
themselves toward the heavens; his heart bursts forth 
in a torrent of feeling: and there he dedicates his first- 
born son to service of the Most High. Soon wise men 
will come from the East, with their retinue, riding on 
swift camels, bearing costly gifts. But the future of 
the child is already determined. He belongs to the 
people first, to the humble souls! 


Transforming a Trustees’ Meeting 
Max A. Kapp 


Among the deadly sins of many religious organizations is the 
holding of trustees’ meetings. Very often individual members 
are asked to journey miles and to give up valuable time, simply 
to listen to reports of work that has already been done, and about 
which nothing can be said except “Approved!” Attendance at 
such dead meetings becomes a dreaded bore. They need to be 
transformed. 

The meetings of the Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion were not markedly bad, but there were long months when 
members wondered whether they should attend meetings simply 
because it was a “duty.’”’ We resolved to make a change in the 
nature of our monthly meetings. 

First of all, all reports were telescoped, abbreviated, and 
condensed—we urged this process shamelessly, and acted im- 
patient and irritated if the result did not meet expectations. 

Second, the request was made and agreed upon that one sec- 
tion of the report, whatever it was, should ask for action. That 
was the part of the report that would justify the members for 
spending time and money. Here was the point at which they 
would exercise their judgment and intelligence. This was the 
point we endeavor to arrive at as quickly as possible. 

When the call for action is announced, we have agreed to 
canvass the particular problem thoroughly and (this is important) 
we have agreed to cut out the personal high-lights, the guesses, 
the friendly gossip that drugs a meeting for a discussion. When 
every one has had a chance to speak to a measure, the chairman 
says quickly: “This seems to be the crystallized opinion of the 
group. Will some one please make a motion which embraces 
it?” Thus we try to cover ground. 

Now we are elected to office in Massachusetts, first, because 
it is presumed that our interest in religious education presup- 
poses a good knowledge of the subject. Next, we are elected 
because we come from some certain geographic location in the 
state. The latter reason is absurd—and the former is sometimes 
mistaken. An interest in religious education is not necessarily 
enough to warrant giving power to people who will decide rather 
important matters. 

The board of trustees recognized its limitations openly and 
frankly. So we said: “We'll bring in people from time to time 
who know a certain subject thoroughly. We shall make our- 
selves a ‘learning’ board. We shall be able to do our work more 
intelligently if we realize that we too must grow constantly.” 


We had an understanding that we were more than an of- 
ficial body. It was up to us to think about the long-range pros- 
pects of religious education. We were to try to incorporate the 
best ideas into the institutes that were planned by us, into the 
conferences where we taught, into the schools that came under 
our jurisdiction. We were not to be afraid to listen to ‘“‘theory,”’ 
but it was up to us to remember that we were responsible for 
action. So every other meeting is a conference with an expert. 

The trustees’ meeting, with these understandings, has become 
a planning board. It looks ahead, rather than backward. It is 
planning for next month, rather than approving last month. It 
is trying to see the years beyond. 

The trustees have decided upon a simple, sound goal—a six- 
point program, and we shall have to judge success or failure by 
the degree of fulfillment we see in that program. 

The program has forced us to be a fact-finding body. We 
must know how many schools have card-index systems; how many 
have a well-chosen curriculum. We need the facts. We have 
gone after them. We have sent a questionnaire to every school. 
We expect an answer. About fifty per cent of the schools have 
answered to date. Now, it is the agreement that members of the 
board will call on schools which have made no answer. These 
trustees will have the job of collecting this information personal- 
ly, if it can not be collected through the ordinary channels. All 
members of the board are subject to be called upon to visit local 
schools, either as guests of honor, or as inspectors. The trustees 
are potentially active. 

It has been the policy of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association to have its supervisor, Mrs. Mary Chamberlain, 
make Sunday visits to the local schools. This year, the policy has 
changed. We advise week-day visits, when the supervisor can 
meet with the teachers in well-organized meetings, with ample 
time to discuss problems. In particular, the Massachusetts 
Association is stressing the importance of the Workers’ Confer- 
ence in the local school. We hope to transform every loosely 
conceived ’“‘teachers meeting” into a planned workers’ conference 
with a year’s program of thought, study and achievement stretch- 
ing ahead of every school. There is something that every school 
should be doing, and the state urges and encourages the doing of 
fae eae thing. The six point program is a challenge to every 
school. 


As a board, we are not through criticizing ourselves, and 
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we are not content with the shell of changes. I consider it a step 
forward of the greatest importance to have a group of unpaid 
people trying to take an objective, self-examining, aggressive 
attitude toward their work. In some respects, we are behind the 
ideal that we know. But we are at least moving. 

* * * 


AN ADVENTURE IN DEFEATING DIVORCE 
Bernard C. Clausen 


A big downtown church, which runs a business enterprise in 
its building and is open day and night, becomes a magnet for 
weddings. Moving into such a church from the quiet atmos- 
phere of a country town like Hamilton, New York, my first vivid 
realization was a sense of responsibility concerning the weddings 
which were mine to perform. 

Half of these weddings came out of the congregation itself, 
the boys and girls of my own church whom I could watch growing 
up and in whose lives I could have a continuous interest. But the 
other half came to me off the street, brought to me by the most 
superficial contacts, the genial wave of a hand from the city clerk 
in the license bureau, or the mere factor of convenience. I felt 
that I could deny none of them. If a legal license had been is- 
sued, that license meant that they were certainly about to be 
married, and it served as an opportunity for me to sanctify the 
service by as much solemnity and religious sanction as I could 
muster. 

So I began to fight divorce with the first word of my conver- 
sation when the couple first approached me. I have steadily re- 
sisted any temptation to take their desire as anything less worthy 
than the beautiful hope I wanted it to be. Every word of the 
marriage ceremony meant much to me every time I said it. I 
tried to make the occasion each time beautifully memorable. 
I obtained the right from our church trustees to unite each 
couple, however casual, in the impressive auditorium. Our 
church organist volunteered to be responsible for a musical 
program and accompaniment at any time it was desired. We 
spent effort and taste and much money producing a beautiful 
wedding certificate. 

But after the service, I always delayed the parting long 
enough for a quiet word about the knowledge that was so im- 
portant in the building of happy home life, and about the sources 
where that knowledge might be obtained. Often I confronted 
young people who were wholly ignorant, completely uninformed 
by their parents, bewildered by the implications of their wedding, 
and uncertain as to their future course. With what relief and 
joy such brides and grooms received from my hand the copy of 
Helena Wright’s excellent pamphlet, ‘“The Sex Factor in Mar- 
riage,” which I always added to the wedding certificate before I 
let them go. I cannot speak too highly of the influence of Dr. 
Wright’s little book. Scores of young people have come back to 
thank me fervently for it. Scores of others have heard of it from 
friends and have sought for copies. It has been one of my chief 
allies in defeating divorce. 

Was my duty done then? I could not believe it. I had 
assumed, in many cases, very little responsibility for the romance 
up to that point. But I felt I was intimately concerned with it 
thereafter. Before the licenses were sent back to the clerk’s 


office, the facts were carefully recorded in a card index file for my 


office. Not a year went by without at least one letter to every 
couple I have ever married. Always that letter called for a reply 
from the young people themselves. Every baby born to them 
was greeted with a personal note from me. Every move they 
made, promotion they achieved, sorrow they suffered, became a 
part of my interest. 

Every year in June, I gave over one of my Sunday morning 
services to what we called our ‘Wedding Bells Reunion.” To 
this, I invited all my brides and grooms. [I fell into the habit of 
warning them about it when they were married. Anda month or 
so before the event, I would send out written invitations. The 
sermon would always deal with some of the spiritual problems of 
married life. And those who could not come always received 
through the mail, subsequently, a copy of the sermon outline so 


that they could test the truth in the application to their own lives. 

How they came! Hundreds of them, from all parts of the 
country, at the expense of wearisome effort, bringing their chil- 
dren with them to play in our nursery or overflow into our Sun- 
day school rooms, while the service was held. And each year 
they would say to me: “It helped us to realize that you remem- 
bered! Sometimes we were tempted to give it all up—a fit of 
temper brought us into a quarrel—and then we recalled that you 
remembered us. It helped!’’ 

Thus have I tried to fight divorce. I began by refusing to 
countenance indifference on their part or mine. I sealed the 
mood with a little book guaranteed to dispel their ignorance. 
And all through the months thereafter, through personal con- 
tacts, I tried to counteract the tendency toward irresponsibility. 

Have there been any results except casual pleasant remarks? 
I have married in the course of the last fourteen years, 722 
couples. Half of these had only the most superficial contact 
with me before the wedding. The average divorce rate would 
have given my group a total of 123 broken homes. Up to date, 
less than a dozen of these homes have been shattered by dissen- 
sion, and less than half a dozen of them have been ruined by 
divorce. And the experience has been one of the most rewarding 
things in my life. 

STEEL GOES TO MARKET 


Who are the buyers of steel? The industries of the world. 
These are the primary markets. But there are other buyers. 

Out from the mills of subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation come hundreds of thousands of tons of 
steel. Steel in myriad forms, in profusion of products. And from 
these products are shaped other products for manifold duties. 

There is steel wire, for example. Steel wire for massive 
cables to uphold a bridge across the Hudson. Steel wire for finest 
piano strings. Steel wire for paper clips. Steel wire for tele- 
phone and telegraph lines. Steel wire for furniture and bed 
springs. Steel wires for pins and needles, for concrete reinforce- 
ment, for watch springs, for tools. 

Who are the buyers of steel? All who cross bridges, play 
pianos, clip papers together. All who telephone and telegraph. 
All who rest and sleep cushioned by steel springs. All who use 
pins, who sew, who ride on concrete roads. All who carry the 
time in their pockets. All who manipulate tools. These are 
among the buyers of steel. 

You are a buyer of steel. You are served by steel every 
waking hour and even when sleeping, not only by steel in wire 
but by steel in scores of products equally essential. Your needs 
and demands provide markets for steel— U.S. Steel Corporation. 

* * * 
BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART 
Rosalie Hickler 


There are no answers, yet some men have known 

Of incommunicable certainties. 

An angel sang, a sudden glory shone, 

And they were beaten speechless to their knees. 

They went thereafter up and down the land 

With words like poniards, deadly bright and keen, 

To dazzle hearts and straightway pierce them through. 
Those who were stricken came to understand 

A portion of the truth they had not seen, 

Sternly believing what their prophets knew. 


Other men deal in questions, and there are 

No certain answers, although some have seen 

The dustmote, whirl on every dimming star, 

And the black winds of chaos blow between. 
Unarmoured by their brief mortality, 

They are the blessed wise who to the end 

Behold no visions in their holy place, 

And yet believe what they will never see. 

Only the pure in heart can apprehend 

The light—the light behind their God’s dark face. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BANEFUL RESULT OF MOVEMENT TOWARD UNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Do you not appreciate that one of the baneful results of your 
recent movements toward unity is that ‘Pleasantries’” and 
“Crackling” are now identical? A doctor of letters who has 
been performing scissorian operations on these two columns for 
thirty years for the ‘‘Wise and Otherwise’? Methodists deeply 
regrets the drying up of one well of humor undefiled. 

James R. Joy. 

Christian Advocate, New York. 


* * 


MR. BUSCHMAN CLEARS THINGS UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I suggest that the editorial commenting on my article 
on Paul Tillich left two misimpressions which I should like to 
clear up. The definition of religion as “man’s rooting in and 
reaction to the ground of his existence” was taken from its con- 
text and hence failed to indicate as the context did that that 
“sround” is the “meaning ground” of man’s existence. Also, 
the phrasing of the editorial made it appear as though I personally 
so defined religion. That is not the case. 

I should like to add that neither the characterization of re- 
ligion as reported in the editorial nor that advanced in the article 
is as “entirely new”’ as the writer of the editorial affirmed it to be. 
I am sure that on second thought it will be recalled that each one 
has a long, long history. 

Harold Buschman. 

Society for Ethical Culture, New York City. 


%* * 


IS THE GENTLEMAN REBUKING US? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The casual reader of your editorial entitled, ““The Methodists 
Challenge the N. R. A.,’”’ might conclude that you were filled 
with glee that the Methodist Federation for Social Service did 
not represent the great Methodist Episcopal Church. As a 
matter of fact, a number of Methodist conferences have passed 
resolutions which sound the same note as the Federation’s pro- 
nouncement that it is out “to abolish the profit system and to 
develop the classless society based upon the objective of mutual] 
service.” 

The New York East Annual Conference held last May 
passed the following recommendation: 

While the attempt to regulate ‘“‘capitalism”’ is 

praiseworthy, the results to date have not been of such 
a character as to warrant much hope in the future. In- 
flation (the stabilization of prices at a high level), the 
lowering of trade barriers, the adjustment of war debts, 
and international economic planning are now being set 
forth as possible solutions of the present world depres- 
sion. These are not genuine cures of the sickness of 
our ‘‘capitalistic’’ society, but are salves being applied to 
the most conspicuous external sores. They leave un- 
touched the cancer which is eating at the heart of our 
society, namely, the economic system in which our 
natural resources and our principal means of produc- 
tion and distribution are owned, controlled and oper- 
ated for the private profit of a relatively small propor- 
tion of our population. 


The Pittsburgh Conference, close upon the heels of the ex- 
ample set by the New York Hast Conference, accepted the report 
of its Social Service Commission, which declared capitalism to 
be “unchristian, unethical, and anti-social,’”? and then went on 
to say that “the only alternative to the present system is one in 
which social ownership and control is gradually and widely in- 
augurated and developed, so that the fruits of our modern in- 
dustrialism may be made available to all the people on terms that 
they can meet.”” The root cause of most of our social ills is dis- 


covered by these Methodists ‘‘to be in the type of economic or- 
ganization that prevails in the world today. Basic to this sys- 
tem of capitalistic economy is the philosophy of individualism, 
the motive of private profit, and the economics of private owner- 
ship of the means of production and the lines of distribution.”’ 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is probably more radical 
in its social vision and demands than any other denomination. 
There are many reasons, but a very important one is the fact that 
it is so largely an organization of workers. It is the old story of 
the piper—those who provide the support call the tune. And the 
workers in the Methodist churches insist upon a different theme 
and variations than do the “‘best citizens’? who so largely com- 
pose Universalist congregations. Your assumption that the 
Federation does not represent the denomination is too gratuitous. 
Enough Methodist conferences have declared against capitalism 
and for a socialized state to make your wish seem incredible. 
The Methodist Federation for Social Service simply has not so 
weak a voice as the Universalist Commission on Social Service. 
It leads the opinion of the denomination, which does not hesitate 
to follow. 

It is all very well for you to sit in your editor’s chair and pen 
your undying belief in the possibility of ‘inducing men to use 
profits wisely” and “‘to be content with just profits.”” But there 
is no conclusive evidence which can be adduced to prove that 
this can be done, Most men will stoop to anything to gain 
power and ever greater power. This is the reason they pile up 
fortunes. The individual will not give away the means of per- 
petuating his power, although he may enlarge his ego by making 
such contribution as will not endanger his position. It is the na- 
ture of capitalism itself which prevents capitalists from abdicat- 
ing. All the social service which is done today under capitalism 
can be more adequately accomplished in a socialist state in a 
spirit of cooperation. 

Just what do you mean when you say it is easier to induce 
men ‘“‘to use profits wisely . . . than to change the system?’’ 
Who is to determine how to use profits wisely? Our capitalist 
system might be made to function a little while longer if our 
millionaires would spend all of their profits on consumption 
goods and services. This would amount to shameless extrava- 
gance, of course, but it would cause the wheels of industry to turn 
and put millions back to work. The system falls down precisely 
because those who obtain the profits are blinded by their selfish 
interests so that they cannot spend them wisely from the stand- 
point of social necessity. 

What do you mean when you say it is easier to induce men 
“to be content with just profits than to change the system?’’ 
Profits in themselves are unjust because they rest on exploitation. 
The sweat shop operator exploits labor a little more than the so- 
called honest employer. We bless and curse according to whether 
capitalists are little or big robbers. Clearly the only justice 
is to give to the workers as a class the full product of their toil. 
This would mean the abolition of profits altogether. There is no 
way to make men content with any amount of profits—large or 
small. The very system itself makes it impossible for capitalists 
as a class to bridle their greed—religion or no religion. 

Like most liberals you are living in a utopian paradise when 
you assume that there is any genuine liberty today. Of what 
value is a generalization if reality gives the lie to it? For prae- 
tically our entire population there is no liberty whatever. Even 
the capitalists are not free to be generous. There can be no lib- 
erty without economic security. And where is there any security 
today? We all want to believe that we are free, but our belief 
has no foundation in fact. Fear of losing our job—if we still 
have one—and the loss of hope are the checks to any real freedom 
of action. The only liberty most people have is the liberty to 
suffer want! 

You say that you prefer our “evolving capitalistic system” 
to “class domination.” We are today hopelessly dominated by 
a class, but most people refuse to recognize this dictatorship of 
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the capitalists. No one will deny that there is mutual helpfulness 
of a sort; we bind up each other’s burns while the flames leap high 
about us and open up new lesions. We should rather attempt to 
work together to extinguish the fires of this hell on earth. The 
kind of mutual helpfulness which we practice today would be un- 
necessary in a cooperative society. We have both a sharing of 
poverty and a hypocritical show of almsgiving. Both demoralize, 
degrade, and destroy the multitudes. Capitalism does not per- 
mit us ever to glimpse the infinite possibilities of mutuality. 

To place confidence even in the so-called enlightened capi- 
talists, who are equally as ignorant of economic processes as their 
more reactionary fellow-exploiters and who are equally to blame 
for the great tragedy being enacted with us all as characters, is to 
play the part of fools. This long continued depression with its 
attendant suffering is enough to condemn the capitalistic system. 
Some of us feel that it is an advantage of our position that we can 
rejoice over the death rattle of our iniquitous social order stricken 
because of its inborn tendency to disease and disintegration. 

Conard B. Rheiner. 

Brookwood Labor College, 

Katonah, N. Y. 

LET US GIVE OUR TESTIMONY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think Gordon Kent’s recent article should be crowded out 
of everything instead of “Crowded out of Crackling.”’ Iam not 
so sure that such articles as his are a helpful contribution to our 
Leader. We need more of your inspirational editorials and 
less of what he has on his mind. Those who subscribe to our 
denominational paper want to sit down, amid their worries and 
cares and problems, to read a message of hope and faith and 
vision. ‘The more messages of that type we can circulate the 
better for us as individuals and as a church, in these days when 
we need especially some steadying, spiritual support and not dis- 
mal, destructive delusions on religion. To my mind, any man 
who does not believe in God and in the power of prayer has no 
right to be retained in the Christian ministry and hold fellowship 
in a church which stands for God and all that the name implies. 
I feel sorry for any man who must go through life feeling the lack 
of faith in God expressed by Mr. Kent. When man fails, just 
what does he do then? His philosophy, to most of us humans 
dealing with burdens and sorrows, is an open invitation to the in- 
sane asylum. The surgeon may not have prayed for his skill, 
but who knows how many successful operations have been per- 
formed because of the inner strength to perform his task derived 
from a prayer before the operation? As the spirit is strengthened, 
so isthe body. When Mr. Kent says, “Unless you can show that 
belief in God is of some practical advantage we shall not bother 
with the belief,’”’ I wonder if, in a way, this is not a challenge to 
the Universalist Church to follow in the footsteps of our Metho- 
dist and Science friends and have some personal testimonials of 
what God means to us. I think it might be good, for a change. 
I love the Universalist Church. J have been a member of it for 
quite a few years, and yet I believe that we are altogether too 
reticent and conservative about opening up our hearts and telling 
others of religious experiences that have created us anew. We 
have all had them—experiences brimming over with joys and 
sorrows that have brought us close to God. Why are we reluctant 
to tell our story when it might help our brother over a weary 
road? Perhaps if we tried some experience meetings in our 
churches and had a column in this paper devoted to personal 
testimonials we could make our humanist friend see that we are 
going to bother with the belief because our belief in God has 
been of some practical advantage. When I read Mr. Kent’s 
article I recalled the words of Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 

“Talk faith, the world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 
If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 
Say so. If not, push back upon the shelf 
Of silence all your thought till faith shall come, 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb.” 


x 


Again I say, in our Reactions, more power to our happiness 
friends and less power to our humanist friends! If our Universal- 
ist Church is to grow we must herald to the front'those who be- 
lieve, sincerely, devoutly and prayerfully, that ‘the part of God 
in our life is growing more and more and not less and less. 

Grace M. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
* * 


DRAFT WEALTH AS WELL AS MEN | 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading with much interest the excellent 
paper of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead in the Leader of Nov. 11, ‘‘The 
Menace of Armament Interests.”” Matter of this kind should be 
forcibly brought to the attention of our people often. Men who 
make millions out of human misery certainly should be exposed. 

Other industries than guns and munitions have been guilty 
of utilizing periods of national emergency for selfish gain. During 
the World War we are told that 23,000 millionaires were made. 
The immense fortunes piled up could be used to pay off the na- 
tional debt, without having to close the doors of the schools or 
take the compensation away from some victim of gas during 
the war. I am sure the author could extend this list to manu- 
facturers of other products than arms and munitions. 

There is a very practical movement to solve this very situa- 
tion. That is the measure sponsored by the American Legion 
for several years, known as the Universal Draft Act. This bill 
contends that it is just as necessary to draft wealth and industry 
with proper legal safeguards during war, as to draft human man 
power. This would prevent such large fortunes from being made 
on human suffering, and would make a forward step in war pre- 
vention. 

The exposure of war profits after the World War was brought 
about by the work of the American Legion, and the Universal 
Draft Act planned to correct the situation. The Legion is de- 
lighted to find other organizations coming to their point of view. 
And Armistice Day is a good time to think them over. 

H.E. Woodruff. 

Opelika, Ala. 


* * 


MARY OF NAZARETH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your excellent editorial on ‘““Mary of Nazareth’ (Borden) 
there are omitted two considerations which, it seems to me, lend 
themselves ina way to the contention of tie Roman Church. First 
that Jesus had a unique birth—different from the other six or more 
children. While he was born in wedlock, if we take the plain 
story as we find it (Matt. 1 : 18) he was conceived out of wedlock, 
and as the church contends miraculously. Here is a distinction 
with a real difference. 

It does seem passing strange that the church should ever 
have denied that there were other children, when the statement 
is as clearly made (Mark 6 : 3) as any other in the gospels—with 
the names of the four brothers and the mention of Jesus’ sisters. 
There were, as the author says, at least two, for the original word 
is in the plural. Moreover, since the greatest pride of Hebrew 
parents was a large family, it is highly probable that there were 
more than two sisters. 

The second consideration which, in its way, lends itself to 
the contention of the Church, is that neither in ‘‘Mary of Naz- 
areth” nor in any other of the countless “Lives of Christ’’ has 
ever been, so far as I know, a courageous facing of the indubitable 
fact that, from a human and scientific standpoint, Jesus had a 
human father. If Protestant scholarship accepts Joseph’s 
statement (Matt. 1 : 18) that he was not the father of Jesus, and 
they do not like the idea of a supernatural “Immaculate Con- 
ception,”’ then it is for someone to point out a more rational solu- 
tion of the problem, who was the human father of Jesus? The 
world has waited nineteen hundred years for an answer. It is 
still waiting. 

Joseph C. MacCarthy. 

Belmont, Mass. 
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Fosdick Sermons 


The Hope of the World. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. (Harper. $1.50.) 
Dr. Fosdick is a craftsman. He has a 


perfectly clear notion of the end he is 
seeking in his preaching, an equally clear 
estimate of the various means available, 
and a technical control of processes which 
make the means serve the end. That 
would be enough to guarantee a measure 
of success. But it is doubtful whether this 
skill alone would ensure such a hearing as 
Dr. Fosdick has had for a quarter of a 
-century. Technical facility might, indeed, 
have been a pitfall. Happily the vitality 
of his mind, his eager interest in what men 
are doing, thinking and saying, and his 
passion for the religious truths he pro- 
claims dominate and put to important 
uses the craftsmanship which seems so 
natural and easy to this preacher. “‘Any- 
body who finds in religion nothing but dis- 
cussion never commends it to anybody. 
In any realm, be it science or art or re- 
ligion, nobody commends anything to any- 
body unless he first enjoys it, glories in it, 
depends upon it, and is enriched by it.” 
These words in one of the sermons now 
printed explain why Fosdick’s discussions 
do more than interest people, why they 
serve to make people aware of the riches 
of faith. 

There is nothing that can be said about 
particular sermons in this volume, the 
first such collection Dr. Fosdick has pub- 
lished, which would not misrepresent the 
book as a whole by seeming to limit the 
range of the collection. Every sermon 
deals with some vital issue of great con- 
cern if not to everybody at least to many 
people. Each has some definite practical 
application and makes the reader (as it 
must have made its hearers) want to set 
about living in a different way. They are 
all marked by sanity and concern for abid- 
ing principles, but they never evade the 
issues on which minorities must take a 
stand. They mediate old truths to people 
who will listen only to the language of 
to-day, continuing a service to our time in 
which Dr. Fosdick has been eminent. 
But they never give one the impression 
of rationalization, the defense by clever 
argument of positions which are merely 
inherited or based on emotional prefer- 
ences. 

It would not be at all a bad thing for 
many ministers to take these sermons one 
by one, study them carefully, and then 
preach on the same topics, now and then 
borrowing the illustrations used by Dr. 
Fosdick, acknowledging the source of as- 
sistance, and seeking to enter into the ex- 
perience through which Dr. Fosdick 
achieved in each case the intimate contact 
with the minds and hearts of his hearers. 
Such preachers, if at all mature, would find 
their own sermon-making stimulated with- 
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out becoming too dependent on another 


man’s method or ideas. 
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Harper’s Monthly Pulpit 
The Power of the Commonplace. By 


Theodore Cuyler Speers. Introduction 
by Henry Sloane Coffin. 
Letters to God and the Devil. By Ed- 


ward Scribner Ames. Introduction by 


Burris A. Jenkins. 


Suburban Christians. By Roy L.Smith. 
Introduction by Bishop McConnell. 


Paternoster Sheen. By W. Douglas 
Mackenzie. Introduction by William 
Adams Brown. 


Men Wanted! By Bernard Iddings Bell. 
Introduction by Shailer Mathews. 
(Harper. $1.00 each.) 


Five more.of the monthly volumes of 
sermons published in Harper’s Monthly 
Pulpit. They represent distinct variety 
but each of the authors has established his 
right to be heard. Speers a Presbyterian 
in Utica, N. Y.; Ames long known and 
loved as the minister of the Disciples 
Church beside Chicago University and as 
professor of philosophy in that seat of 
learning; Roy Smith in a Methodist pulpit 
in Los Angeles; Dr. Mackenzie, the emeri- 
tus president of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation; and B. I. Bell, preaching 
Canon of St. John’s Cathedral, Providence. 
Speers ends every sermon with a dis- 
tinctively Christian appeal in more or 
less traditional language, if indeed the 
whole sermon is not centered upon Christ; 
Ames moves freely in the realm of the inner 
life of motive and desire with the confidence 
of a psychologist but the humility of a very 
wise man, and would be said by a casual 
reader unacquainted with him to err on the 
side of intellectualism; Roy Smith has 
what might be called the journalistic flair, 
the gift of striking expression and presen- 
tation of his theme; Dr. Mackenzie restates 
with simplicity and power the old appeal 
of historic Christianity and his sermons 
will be valued by many whom he has 
taught to preach; Dr. Bell vigorously 
commends his spiritual interpretation of 
man and challenges materialism. 

If one may judge from the thought and 
feeling of men now in the theological 
schools, it will be sermons more like those 
of Ames and Bell than like the rest in this 
group that will be heard from pulpits in 
the next decade. It is to be hoped that 
the psychological and sociological approach 
characteristic of the one type of preaching 
will rest on as firm a foundation as in the 
case of Dr. Ames, and that the positive, 
confident, Catholic note of the other type 
will understand, even when it refuses to 
compromise with:the temper of our time. 
One wonders whether Dr. Bell does justice 
to modernity. Some of the volume of his 


voice comes from the echo sent back when 
his words hit their objective. Of course 
this is always more or less true of the 
preaching which is fundamentally a re- 
pudiation of the world. It was true when 
Savonarola, Whitefield, and Spurgeon 
preached, not to mention John the Baptist! 

Dr. Bell’s preface is in somewhat poor 
taste when he lists the college and uni- 
versity chapels in which his sermons have 
been preached. Good wine needs no bush. 

; EER Bass 


Wholesome Books for Youngsters 


The Storyland Tree. By Maud Lindsay. 
Illustrated by Kayren Draper and Mimi 
Clare Hill. ($1.50.) 


Celia’s Choice. By Edith Vezolles Davis. 
Illustrated by J. Clemens Gretta. 
$1.50.) 


A Spy of ’76. By A. T. Dudley. TIllus- 
trated by Harold Cue. ($1.75). 


Pepper. By Hugh King Harris. 
trated by Griswold Tyng. ($1.50.) 

Zorra. By Vance J. Hoyt. Illustrated by 
photographs. ($1.50.) 


(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Cos Boston.) 


These are books in good print, wholesome 
in tone, and well illustrated, suitable for 
gifts to boys and girls; the first for little 
children, full of the kind of stories they 
like, the second for adolescent girls, the 
third for boys of fourteen or older, and the 
last two for all ages. ‘‘Celia’s Choice’’ 
takes us into the difficulties faced by a 
girl who is sensitive and tells us how the 
way opened for her into a happy world. 
“A Spy of ’76”’ is a story that boys willlike. 
Enoch Crosby, the spy, is portrayed as a 
real person, the author relying upon 
records and authentic sources. The at- 
mosphere of the Revolution is in the book, 
without the glorification of war into which 
so many writers for the young fall. ‘‘Pep- 
per’ is the autobiography of a terrier, a 
jolly story, in the course of which the 
author succeeds in suggesting how humans 
appear to their dumb friends. ‘“‘Zorra’”’ 
describes a tame gray fox brought up in 
happy freedom within the limits of domes- 
tic life. Photographs make the fascinating 
little creature very real to the reader. 

* * 


Tllus- 


More Puzzles 


The Ruth Brooks Cross Word Puzzle 
Book. No. 2. By Ruth Brooks, Puz- 
zle Editor of the Boston Herald. ($1.35.) 


Fifty-two new cross word puzzles, with 
keys provided in an appendix. These are 
not easy, but call for real intelligence and 
ingenuity on those who attempt them. It 
is a good book to keep at hand for the idle 
hour when absorption in a clever puzzle 
will keep one from worrying about the 
flight from the dollar! 


o.€ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


A DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


The following is taken from the monthly 
report of Miss Harriet A. Pownall, di- 
rector of religious education at the First 
Universalist Church, Waltham, Mass., as 
read at the December Workers’ Conference: 

During the fall months, we have been in 
an atmosphere of world relationships in 
preparation for our International Bazaar 
held here last week, several of the classes 
conducting booths representing various 
countries. One class of girls assisted in 
making the decorations, involving flowers 
characteristic of the respective countries, 
also flags, pennants and other symbolic 
decorations, thereby coming in contact 
with certain phases of the life of each na- 
tion. Junior and junior high pupils and a 
few primaries have worked hard to pro- 
duce the operetta ‘‘Cinderella,” by Kather- 
ine K. Davis, which carried us back to the 
sixteenth century in France. I feel the 
success of the production spoke for itself. 
The operetta will be repeated Dec. 18. 
Older pupils gave a successful reproduction 
of a one-act sketch. All in all the school 

had a large part in the parish fair. A 
Japanese exhibit was loaned us by the 

G. S. S. A., which was displayed at the 

church school or Japan booth. 

In preparation for our December wor- 
ship services and for Christmas a class of 
boys has done a fine piece of work on our 
creche and a class of girls has dressed the 
characters in the Nativity scene. This has 
made interesting week-day activities. 

The monthly teachers’ bulletin has given 
coming activities in detail. Read and re- 
read each section. Much of interest, help 
and inspiration awaits us. I want to speak 
especially of the Waltham Community 
School of Religious Education. We are 
very fortunate to secure on our faculty 
Prof. O. W. Warmingham and Professor 
Lowstuter of Boston University, each to 
give Bible courses. 

Then, since it was a unanimous vote of 
our officers and teachers that we engage 
Dr. Earle for a course on the Bible as a 
part of the educational program of our 
monthly workers’ conference, we expect 
each teacher to make an extra effort to be 
present at these lectures, beginning in 
January and continuing through April. 
Her subject is ‘“The Modern Message of 
the Old Testament.’’ Looking ahead still 
further we find our mid-year institute at 
Tufts College, Jan. 27, and the Mystic 
Valley School of Religious Education about 
which you will hear more later. 

One of the objectives adopted at our 
state convention was that the teachers in 
each school engage in a Reading Campaign 
during the year. You have each received 
a circular and blank. We hope each one 
of you will join and select your books 
at once. If you wish any advice in your 
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I DO NOT LIKE A ROOF TONIGHT 


I do not like a roof tonight, 

I long to walk a barren field—or lie 

Face upward on a hill and watch the sky 

Sparkle with silver—and to know 

That one night long ago 

These same stars, with the same hand 
guiding them, 

Shone down in Bethlehem. 


A roof shuts out the stars—it drugs with 
sleep, 

I wish I were a shepherd of white sheep 

Out on the hills, and for their sake 

Must keep awake— 

And I would see the radiance of the sky, 

The rapture of the slow stars marching by, 

The near ones bright—the far ones very 
dim, 

But speaking every one of him. 


I do not like a roof tonight, 

But from the fields, if I should hasten 
down 

Toward the glimmering lights of any town, 

I think that I should find the Christ-child 
there, 

Under a star—somewhere. 

Faith or fancy—call it what you wili— 

The stars at Christmas guide me to him 


still. 
Grace N. Crowell. 


selection consult the pastor or director. 

Be sure that each member of your class 
understands about the White Gifts Service 
next Sunday. 

Our World Interdependence project we 
have turned aside from in carrying out 
other enterprises, but after Christmas we 
shall take it up again. 

During the month we have brought back 
some of our absentees and increased the 
membership in some of the classes. 

Mr. Walker’s young people’s class is 
growing steadily in numbers and interest, 


despite the fact that some of the young men 
are not wholly in sympathy with the com- 
bination with the young ladies. 

The Congregational Universalist Fellow- 
ship has completed its monthly subjects 
on International Relations and World 
Peace, and is now studying Places of 
Worship. A very interesting program for 
December. 

For the midnight service on Dec. 24 our 
pastor invites us all to come and welcome 
the Christmas dawn in an atmosphere of 
Christmas greens, candles and music. 


* * 


PICTURES AS AIDS TO TEACHING 


At the December meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association, Mr. Frank Grebe, di- 
rector of religious education at the Second 
Church (Congregational) in West Newton, 
spoke on “The Use of Pictures in Religious 
Education.” He told of the growth of the 
picture library in the Second Church 
school, its use by teachers and its values to 
church school members of every age. He 
gave helpful suggestions regarding the 
mechanics of cataloguing, filing, ete. 

Every picture must meet certain require- 
ments before it is allowed a place in the 
library. Then it is firmly mounted on a 
medium weight card of neutral color, with 
a border of from two to three inches be- 
yond the picture. This preserves the pic- 
ture and provides for easy handling in 
classes. After much experimenting the 
following classification has been worked out 
and is proving successful. We print this 
for the benefit of our leaders, some of 
whom we know are collecting pictures for 
use in their own schools. 

1. Old Testament: Pictures of Abra- 
ham, David, Solomon’s Temple, ete. 

2. New Testament: Pictures of Jesus’ 
Life, Disciples, Apostles, etc. 

3. Church History: Pictures of Cru- 
sades, ete. 

4. Secular History: Pictures of Pil- 
grims, Men of History, ete. 

5. Geography : Pictures of Africa, 
China, Japan, etc. 

6. Biography: Pictures of Roosevelt, 
Handel, Raphael, ete. 

7. Virtues: Pictures of Courtesy, Kind- 
ness, Worship, etc. 

8. Nature: Pictures of Seasons of year, 
Birds, Animals, ete. 

9. Architecture: Pictures of Churches, 
White House, ete. 
10. Egypt, Palestine, Syria, ete. 
11. Sculpture: Pictures of “The Think- 
or eLes 
12. Symbols: Pictures of ‘‘Love and 
Life,” “Love and Death,”’ ete. 

18. Myths: Pictures of 
Venus,” ete. 

14, Miscellaneous: Pictures of Ships, 
etc. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


QUESTIONS OF EMPHASIS 


In reading reports written by local 
unions for Onward, or often state reports of 
presidents written for the presidents’ ex- 
change, one is struck by one feature of the 
news which is perhaps significant. 

There is more news of social activity than 
of anything else which unions do, and, 
moreover, where news is given of both the 
religious and the social activity the re- 
ligious activity is generally merely stated, 
while the social activity is given in de- 
tail. 

Take for instance a number of items 
which appeared in the last issue of Onward 
(and this is no criticism of Onward, but 
rather of the local unions which send the 
items). 

Union A sends one and one half inches of 
social news, one-half inch on social service, 
and the statement ‘“‘devotional services in- 
teresting and well attended.’”’ Union B 
sends one and three-quarters inches of so- 
cial news and nothing else, while another 
sends also a mere social item. Union C 
sends two inches of social news, and two 
sentences about delegates to conventions, 
with the additional information that they 
are planning an active year and there will 
be a great deal more news coming. (One 
wonders if it will be only of the same type.) 
Union D devotes one and a quarter inches 
to the details of a single party (and nothing 
new or novel), at the same time speaking 
ot their well developed devotional program 
but giving no details concerning it. 

On the other hand there is one union 
which gives some details of its religious 
program, and plans for other work; while 
one (and only one) reports on a program 
carried out for discussion and speaks of 
nothing else. 

It is not my purpose to say that the local 
unions are having too many social events, 
for that is a problem for each local union 
to face. In some places the church is stil 
one of the real centers of social life, and the 
social program is one of the fundamental 
parts of the union’s work. In other places 
one has to beg and plead with the members 
to get them to attend a social event, while 
they turn out in large numbers for other 
affairs. The problem we are facing here 
is this: In the eyes of those who report 
local union activities are social affairs the 
most important item? Or perhaps we 
should phrase the question thus: Are our 
young people convinced that their social 
events are worked out in an original man- 
ner and therefore they report them in de- 
tail? It would be interesting to know why 
this is true. 

We have frequently been criticised for 
not having more local union news in the 
“Our Young People” column of the Chris- 
tian Leader. Social functions, unless they 
are compelling, worth while, and original, 


are scarcely news, and reports of other news 
seem utterly lacking. In these days when 
we are approaching the new year and the 
time of “resolution making,” it might be 
well were our unions to devote an evening 
to the question of ‘‘emphasis in the Young 
People’s Christian Union” and determine 
what is the purpose of each union. Having 
determined this, then further discussion 
might center about ways of fulfilling that 
purpose effectively, and the amount of 
emphasis which should be put on each 


phase of union work. Were this to be done 
I think we might find that our reports are 
significant in that they show two things: 
first, that many unions have put an undue 
emphasis on social life which was not filling 
any felt need in the union; and secondly, 
that any of us do not report our educa- 
tional program because it is not well de- 
veloped, it is not worth reporting to others, 
and it is not adequate to the situation. Let 
us at least look at the matter, find out 
whether our emphases are well placed in 
our own particular union, and then during 
the year which is ahead see that all parts of 
our union program are well worked out, 
and shared with others. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS AND 
CHRISTMAS CALENDARS 


The chairman of our Stocking project, 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, 52 Essex St., 
Salem, Mass., is very much pleased with 
the response of our friends, and the post- 
man is keeping her busy gathering in the 
bulging red stockings to help with the up- 
keep of the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Clara Barton Camp for diabetic children. 
That’s just fine. Is your stocking among 
those which have come to her door? Or 
is it now in a conspicuous place where a 
dime is being slipped into it every now 
and then? 

The calendars will make an excellent 
New Year’s card to the friend you may 
have overlooked at Christmas. We have 
just a few remaining and will immediately 
take care of orders. 

* * 


NINTH CONFERENCE ON THE 
CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


We have received notice of this confer- 
ence, which is to be held in the Hall of 
Nations, Hotel Washington, Washington, 
D. C., Tuesday, Jan. 16, to Friday, Jan. 
19 inclusive. 

The general objectives of the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
are: 

1. To build effective peace machin- 
ery. 2. To reduce war machinery. 8. 
To obtain guaranteed security against war 
for every nation. 

“For nine years eleven national women’s 
organizations in the United States, num- 
bering millions in their total membership, 
have been searching unceasingly for the 
cause and cure of war. The National 
Committee is confident that it has found 
both. The cause of wars today is the 
fixed custom of rushing into war whenever 
disputes or ill feeling arise among nations— 
the machinery is ready, the leaders are 
trained. The cure is the gradual substitu- 
tion of peace machinery and the consequent 
settlement of any international difficulty 
by peaceful methods. It seems simple 


enough, but the almost impregnable ob- 
struction in the progress of the program is 
the hesitation of nations to trust the new 
peace methods and the habit of placing re- 
liance on the old methods. Education— 
years, perhaps generations of it—is the 
certain road to peace.” (From the An- 
nouncement of the Conference.) 


* * 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


“We open here our: treasures and our gifts; 

And some of it is gold and some is frank- 
incense and some is myrrh; 

For some has come from plenty, some 
from joy, 

And some from deepest sorrow of the soul. 

But Thou, O God, dost know the gift is 
love, 

Our pledge of peace, our promise of good 
will. 

Accept the gifts and all the life we bring.” 


* * 


I am come a light into the world——John 
L246: 


A little light in Bethlehem, 

No larger than a candle’s flame, 
A wee, white light in Bethlehem, 
Silver and small it came. 


And many slept and did not see 
The faint, far gleam when dark unturled— 
The little light that grew to be 
The light of all the world. 
Elizabeth Thornton Turner. 


* BS 


THE CARPENTER OF GALILEE 


The Carpenter of Galilee 
Comes down the street again. 
In every land, in every age, 
He still is building men. 
On Christmas Eve we hear him knock— 
He goes from door to door: 
“Are any workmen out of work? 
The Carpenter needs more.” 
Hilda W. Smith. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


North Hatley, Que.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached before a good 
congregation, Sunday morning, Nov. 5. 
Rey. Evan T. Evans gave the oration on 
Armistice Day to a large audience in Com- 
munity Hall, Memorial Park. He was the 
chairman of the annual high school opening 
celebration. J. B. Reid, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Farmers of Canada, 
testified before the Royal Commission on 
Banking, in the Old Court House in Mon- 
treal recently, and his speech was reported 
in full and highly commended by Lord 
MacMillan. The oyster supper of Nov. 
17 was largely attended. * * Huntingville, 
Que.—The Superintendent spoke here 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 5. Mrs. Charlotte 
H. Armstrong, Miss Ruth Hunting, Miss 
Jean Hyatt have charge of the Sunday 
school. Weston Nutbrown won the first 
prize in the national public and Sunday 
school temperance writing contest, also 
the provincial first prize. Myron L. 
Hunting, a life-long Universalist, died at 
Sherbrooke recently. Rev. E. T. Evans 
recently christened several children. * * 
Waterville, Que.—Mrs. H. S. Ball and 
Mrs. John Tonkin were hostesses at the 
meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
United Church, Nov. 29. Both are Uni- 
versalists. The former is the president of 
the United Ladies’ Aid Society and the 
latter is vice-president of the Ladies’ Golf 
Club. Mr. Ball is mayor of the town. 
* * Williamstown.—The Superintendent 
preached in the Congregational church 
‘here on Sunday morning, Noy. 12. The 
wife of the pastor, Rev. C. C. Salisbury, 
recently died. In the evening, the Super- 
intendent preached at a union service, in 
the same church, Rev. R. W. E. MacKen- 
zie, Methodist pastor, in charge. Mrs. 
Frank Jeffords, mother of Mrs. Weston A. 
Cate of Auburn, Me., died Nov. 12. She 
was a member of the Universalist church. 
* * East Brookfield.—The Superintend- 
ent preached at the Union Church here 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 12. Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. Angell, Universalists, lead in 
the music. Mrs. Angell had nineteen 
boys and girls in the vested choir. There 
were sixty at the Sunday school, including 
a fine adult class, and with men in the ma- 
jority. * * Stockbridge.—The visit here 
was made on Sunday morning, Nov. 19. 
The Universalist preachers alternate with 
the Methodists. Rev. Robert H. Blodgett 
has given up his Vermont work and is now 
taking a course at the theological school in 
Newton Center, Mass. Rey. Arthur W. 
Seambler of Bridgewater succeeds him as 
pastor of the Federated church at Pitts- 
field and the Congregational church at 
Gaysville, and will alternate here. * * 
East Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached here Nov. 12 and 26. A large 
congregation was present Sunday after- 


noon, Nov. 19, when the school cooperated 
in the dedication of the Wayside Commu- 
nity Pulpit. Speeches were made by Se- 
lectman Mark W. Hyde, Justus H. Buck 
and Russell H. Farnsworth. There was 
special music. The Superintendent 
preached on ‘‘Community Religion.” * * 
East Calais.—The Superintendent spoke 
at the Union Church, Congregational- 
Universalist, Nov. 26. Rev. E. Gordon 
Batten recently baptized eleven children. 
His circuit includes the Methodist church 
at Woodbury and the Congregational 
church at South Woodbury. and he runs a 
big farm besides. Mrs. Batten recently 
entertained the Woman’s Club. * * Barre. 
—The Armistice Sunday sermon on ‘“Sub- 
stitutes for Another War’ brought Rev. 
L. G. Williams considerable attention, in- 
cluding a good report in the Barre Daily 
Times. The subject for reading and inter- 
pretation at the first literary vesper ser- 
vice, Nov. 5, was Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam,” Nov. 12 Spengler’s 
“The Decline of the West,’”’ and Nov. 19 
“Walt Whitman.” Mr. Williams spoke at 
the School of Religious Education at Plain- 
field, Nov. 8. He opened his school in 
“Expression and Public Speaking”’ Nov. 2, 
with forty enrolled. The Goddard glee 
club assisted the church choir on Nov. 26. 
The largely attended church fair, Nov. 28- 
24, was in the’form of a “Holiday Cruise,”’ 
the interior of the church hall being trans- 
formed to look like a ship. * * Bellows 
Falls.—Rev. Harlin M. Campbell con- 
ducted the adult group at the School of 
Missions, run}by the United Church with 
the Baptist and Methodist churches, on 
Sunday evenings through November. 
Nov. 12 the speaker was Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr. William C. Jewett was 
elected a member of the Windham-Wind- 
sor Council of Boy Scouts, Nov. 20. Mrs. 
Herbert T. Kelley was elected general 
chairman of the newly organized Rocking- 
ham Community Association Nov. 18. 
* * Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey was in 
charge of the annual Red Cross roll call, 
as chairman of the North Windsor County 
Chapter. Rev. F. Wilson Day and Dr. 
John H. Blackmer of Randolph were 
speakers at the large supper meeting of 
the united Sunday school Nov. 7, in the 
Universalist parlors. At the morning ser- 
vice, Nov. 26, members of the Sunday 
school marched in and placed at the front 
of the church their thanksgiving offerings of 
fruits and vegetables for needy families. 
Harry L. Emery, native of Barnard, died at 
Burlington, Oct. 26. He was a former 
selectman. Both he and his wife have been 
very devoted church members. By the 
will of O.A. Whitcomb, Woodstock, $5,000 
has been left to the Universalist church, 
the income to be used for current expenses, 
the gift to be known as the Irene Cushing 


Whitcomb fund, in honor of Mr. Whit- 
comb’s mother. The mother was for 
years a faithful member of the Bethel 
Universalist church choir. * * Burlington. 
—Rev. Dr. A. Eugene Bartlett conducted a 
“Week of Joy’ mission at the First Church, 
Congregational, Nov. 12 to 19. * * Caven- 
dish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met Nov. 8 
with Mrs. A. C. Gilson. Christmas of- 
ferings were voted to the Vermont Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and to the Christmas 
tree at Friendly House in North Caro- 
lina. The Auxiliary joined with other 
groups in paying the Y. W. C. A. State 
quota. * * Chester.—The Ladies’ Aid met 
at the vestry Oct. 6 and with Mrs. G. W. 
Waterman, Nov. 9. * * Derby Line.— 
Rey. E. L. Conklin had part in the Armis- 
tice Day celebration at Haskell Opera 
House, Stanstead, Que., when the Canadian 
and American Legions united. The P. T. 
A. of Derby Line were hosts to the teach- 
ing staff of the town of Derby, Nov. 10, in 
the Universalist church. Rey. Arthur W. 
Hewitt, chairman of the State Board of 
Education, was the speaker. * * Felch- 
ville-—There was a good attendance Sun- 
day evening when Rev. H. Edward Latham 
gave an illustrated lecture, “‘A Little 
Journey to the Century of Progress Ex- 
position at Chicago.” The Ladies’ So- 
ciety met with Mrs. E. B. Watkins Nov. 
16. * * Gaysville-—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached Nov. 5 and 19. Twenty-seven 
women of the Mite Society recently went 
all the way to Mendon to attend a meeting 
with one of the members, Mrs. Maybelle 
Wilson Harrington. * * Hartland.—Rev. 
William L. Forkell spoke recently at the 
church in Bridgewater and at the Christian 
Brotherhood at Randolph, at the North 
Springfield P. T. A. Nov. 3 and West 
Rutland Nov. 28. The Universalist 
Ladies’ Aid met Oct. 28 at Three Corners, 
Nov. 1 at Four Corners, and also recently 
with Mrs. Kate Allen, North Hartland. 
They also held a meeting at Ladies’ Aid 
hall. * * Jacksonville-—Rev. and Mrs. 
Clifford R. Stetson, and daughters, Ruth, 
Jean and Dorothy, arrived home from 
Japan Nov. 9, after a pleasant trip across 
the country from the Pacific Coast. On 
Nov. 26 the Sunday school brought gifts 
of fruits and vegetables to be given to a 
needy family. The Ladies’ Aid held a 
harvest dinner in Grange hall Nov.{23. 
Wilbur S. Potter and Mrs. Minnie Stetson 
were speakers at a Church and Sunday 
School Convention of Readsboro, Stam- 
ford, Jacksonville, Whitingham and Wil- 
mington, held in the Baptist church of 
Wilmington, Nov. 4. * * Montpelier.— 
Rey. Dayton T. Yoder adopted a Univer- 
salist method and celebrated Nov. 5 as All 
Souls Sunday, with a memorial service for 
the thirteen who had died during the year, 
his subject being ‘‘The Religion of All 
Souls.”” Mrs. Yoder spoke to the Mothers’ 
Club Nov. 10 on ‘Children and the 
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Movies.” * * Northfield.—Rev. George H. 
Howes spoke to the local Rotary Club 
Noy. 7, on “The Man of Vision.”” Mrs. 
Howes entertained the Ladies’ Reading 
Circle Nov. 20. Prof. Arthur E. Winslow, 
B.S., C. E., head of the civil engineering 
department, has become dean of Norwich 
University. He had been acting dean for 
the past year, and under him numerous 
improvements have been made in the aca- 
demic department. He has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1900 and is an 
earnest Universalist. * * North Mont- 
pelier.—There was a social in the vestry 
Nov. 3, which it was the writer’s privilege 
to attend. Mrs. L. D. Coburn, Miss Carrie 
Sibley and Miss Gladys C. Parker are in 
charge of the Sunday school, recently set 
going by the Superintendent, to meet till 
the New Year and reopening in the spring. 
* * Richmond.—Rev. W. R. Blackmer 
recently spoke at the Winooski Association 
of Congregational Ministers, Burlington. 
He organized the Men’s Brotherhood Oct. 
80 at the Universalist church, and a meet- 
ing was held again Noy. 20. Recently the 
annual service of the Old Round Church 
was held, Mr. Blackmer preaching. The 
Old Round Meeting-house was built in 
1812 and is now used for the town meet- 
ings. * * Rutland.—Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam spoke to the weekly assembly, Meldon 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


William H. Holly, former president of 
the Illinois Universalist Convention, and 
a former vice-president of the Universalist 
General Convention, has recently been 
appointed by President Roosevelt a judge 
ot the Federal District Court for Northern 
Illinois. 

Rev. Roy E. Griffith, who has been re- 
siding in Somerville, Mass., for the past 
several months, has returned to his home 
in Deland, Florida. 


Preachers in the church in Canton, 
Mass., during December: Rev. Charles 
A. Haney, Dec. 3; Mr. Carl A. Hempel, 
Dec. 10; Rev. E. H. Cotton, Dec. 17; Dr. 
L. W. Coons, Dee. 24; Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song, Dec. 31. 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
Los Angeles Universalist church, partici- 
pated in the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the ordination of A. S. 
Yeretzian, minister of the Armenian Con- 
gregational Church. Dr. Shepherd repre- 
sented the Congregational Ministers’ Union 
of which he is president. 


Rev. William E. Davies, a student at 
the Bangor Theological Seminary, who 
preached at Stockton Springs, Maine, 
Noy. 12 and 19, has accepted a call to that 
parish. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates of the General 
Sunday School Association returned to 
Boston on Dec. 14 from a seven weeks’ trip 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio, 


School, Nov. 8, Abraham Lincoln P. T. A. 
Nov. 17, Men’s Club Nov. 16, and over the 
radio Noy. 22. The Superintendent broad- 
cast Oct. 12 and Nov. 1, but has had to 
give up this service because of the conflict 
with other duties. Mrs. A. S. Yantis re- 
ported the General Convention before the 
Ladies’ Aid Oct. 25, Mrs. F. C. Partridge 
spoke on ‘“‘Morocco”’ Nov. 8 and Mrs. FE. H. 
Pennoyer on “A Bit of Italy” Nov. 22. 
* * Springfield.—Rev. H. Edward La- 
tham gave an illustrated lecture, “Century 
of Progress,” here Nov. 19, and also at Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass., Woodman Institute, 
Dover, N. H., and various Vermont towns. 
Thanksgiving giits were made by church 
and school for the needy. Convention 
Treasurer George A. Perry made a business 
motor trip to California in November. * * 
Thanksgiving Sermons. — Community 
and union thanksgiving sermons were given 
by Rev. W. C. Harvey, Methodist church, 
Bethel, Rev. H. M. Campbell, Baptist 
church, Bellows Falls, Rev. W. R. Black- 
mer, Federated Church, Richmond, Rev. 
R. D. Killam, Advent Christian Church, 
Rutland, all on Thursday, Noy. 30; and 
by Rev. D. T. Yoder, Bethany Congrega- 
tional Church, Montpelier, and Rev. C. A. 
Simmons, Universalist church, Washing- 
ton, Nov. 26. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


in which she covered two thousand miles 
in her own car. The last two days were 
in a driving snow storm. 


Mayor Baker of Brockton, Mass., has 
appointed Rev. Henry C. Ledyard a 
trustee of the War Memorial Building. 
There were 257 present in the Brockton 
church on Dec. 10 when the service com- 
memorating the signing of peace between 
Spain and the United States thirty-five 
years ago was held. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., was the guest of Rev. 
Stanard Dow Butler in Utica on Dec. 3 and 
preached at the morning service. In the 
evening he preached for Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton at Salisbury Center, N. Y. 

Miss Ray Speight, daughter of Dean 
and Mrs. H. E. B. Speight, is to be married 
to Mr. George Theriault at Swarthmore on 
Christmas eve. Dr. William L. Sullivan 
of Germantown will be the officiating 
minister. 


Rev. Clifford Stetson preached at Old 
Town, Maine, Nov. 19 and 26. 


Rev. W. D. Veazie, who was elected to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Rev. Stanley Manning as Superintend- 
ent of Churches for Maine, was recently 
elected by the Executive Committee of the 
Maine Convention State Superintendent 
for a period of three years. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—-Rey. William Haney, pas- 
tor. Last month our ladies served a supper 
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from which it was unfortunately necessary 
to turn many away unserved. Our Y. P. 
C. U. has for some time been preparing 
the usual Christmas pageant. This has 
now become an institution in the com- 
munity. After the pageant the same or- 
ganization will present a three act play. 
For the past year Mr. Haney has acted as 
chaplain for the St. James Masonic Lodge 
and recently ‘‘weleomed to the com- 
munity” in his installation service, one of 
the Congregational ministers. 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. Our newly organized Flower Mis- 
sion started off with a banquet on Nov. 15. 
The membership is made up of business and 
professional women who are unable to at- 
tend the other organizations meeting in 
the afternoon. The plan is to have fifty 
members by Feb. 1. Mrs. Medora Lewel- 
len is president, Mrs. Lena Keltner secre- 
tary, and Miss Nellie Massey treasurer. 
The men’s club held a dinner meeting on 
Nov. 22. Dr. H. B. Fair, one of our active 
Sunday school teachers, spoke. Mr. 
Frank Lewellen was chosen president. 
The annual bazaar and dinner was held 
on Dec. 6. Attendance and proceeds were 
nearly normal, in spite of industrial con- 
ditions. Church attendance is the best in 
many years and is growing. Ten members 
were received into the church on Dec. 10. 
The class included two of the leading 
physicians of the city and two business 
men, with their families. One child was 
baptized. Earlier in the fall another 
prominent physician and his wife and the 
business executive of a local factory united 
with the church. This makes thirteen 
since our last report. Our minister recently 
spoke at the local synagogue on ‘‘The 
Everlasting Jew.’”’ The address made such 
an impression that several invitations have 
been received to deliver it elsewhere. He 
addressed the Phi Delta Kappa on “The 
Settlement of Canaan and Its Effect on the 
Religion and Theology of the World.” The 
audience, almost entirely college professors, 
kept him busy for nearly an hour answering 
questions. Our church has suffered the 
loss of two of its oldest and best respected 
members, Mrs. Ann Wiggins and Mrs. 
Addie Elliot. 


* * 


UNITARIANS AND THE FREE 
CHURCH 


At the meeting of the Board of Diree- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, held in Boston on Tuesday, Dee. 12, 
it was voted that the American Unitarian 
Association make application for mem- 
bership in the Free Church of America, 
and that the president and secretary be 
empowered to sign such application on be- 
half of the Association. 

The directors elected the following to 
represent the American Unitarian As- 
sociation on the Council of the Free Church 
of America: 
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Terms to expire January, 1939: Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, Perey W. Gardner, Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt. 

Terms to expire January, 1937: Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
Dr. John H. Lathrop. 

Terms to expire January, 1935: Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, William Roger Gree- 
ley, Herbert C. Parsons. 

The Universalist General Convention 
has already made application for member- 
ship in the Free Church and elected the 
members to represent it on the Council. 

The meeting of the Free Church of 
America at which these applications will be 
presented will be held in Boston on Jan. 
3, 1984. The various committees are al- 
ready working on the preliminaries inci- 
dent to this first meeting of the Free 
Church. 

Walter Reid Hunt. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

* 
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Dr. H. M. Cary is a Universalist 
* missionary in Tokyo, Japan. 

52 Rey. Dilworth Lupton is minis- 
* ter of the First Unitarian Church 
* (Unitarian-Universalist) in Cleve- 
* Jand, Ohio. 

* Dr. Augustus P. Reccord is min- 
* ister of the Unitarian-Universal- 
* ist church in Detroit, Mich. 

= Rev. Harry Taylor (Unitarian) 
* is minister of the Congregational 
* church in Pittsfield, N. H. 

* Rey. Cornelis Heyn is minister 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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of the Adams Memorial Church 
(Unitarian), Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is adminis- 
trative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister 
of the Universalist church in Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Dr. Bernard C. Clausen is minis- 
ter of the First Baptist Church in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Ernest L. Robinson is a prom- 
inent civil engineer now living in 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


* * * 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


As in the school and college systems, the 
Boston Ministers’ Association divides its 
meetings into semesters. The first semes- 
ter came to a close with the meeting on 
Dec. 18, when Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester 
spoke on ‘‘What’s on My Mind.” 

The holiday recess will cover the two 
dates of Dec. 25 and Jan. 1, on neither of 
which dates will a meeting be held. 

The next term of meetings will begin 
with Jan. 8. The officials of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Lowe, Mr. Merrill, Dr. van 
Schaick, and Dr. Coons, have arranged 
the meetings, speakers, and _ subjects 
through to the opening of Lent. On Jan. 


8 and 29 the meetings will be held at 
Tufts College. One of these days will be 
given to a report upon the recent ques- 
tionnaire sent out to some fourteen 
churches. The other meeting, an all-day 
meeting, with luncheon at the college 
cafeteria, will be concerned with a labora- 
tory study of three types of church ser- 
vice, the modernistic, perhaps humanistic, 
secondly, the conventional, as in most 
churches today, and, thirdly, the ritualis- 
tic. This is to be a demonstration of the 
three kinds of services by actual services of 
the three sorts in the chapel of the Theo- 
logical School. 

On Jan. 15, Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, 
vice-president of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, will 
speak on ‘‘An Integrated Christian World 
Movement.” 

Dr. Huntley will be the speaker on 
Jan. 22. 

It is expected that Rev. Mary T. Whit- 
ney, Unitarian, of North Weare, N. H., 
will speak on “Senior Education” Feb. 5. 

On the final Monday before Lent, Feb. 
12, it is hoped that Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son, Unitarian minister in Dighton, will 
talk on ‘Robert Ingersoll.”” Mr. Thomp- 
son is writing a life of Colonel Ingersoll. 

G-W aCe 


* * 


FUNERAL OF DR. POTTERTON 


Funeral services for Dr. Potterton were 
held in All Souls Universalist Church,Ocean 
and Ditmas Avenues, Brooklyn. 

The church, selected because of its 
larger accommodations in preference to the 
church on Clinton Ave., which Dr. Potter- 
ton had guided until stricken by death 
Friday night just before he was to deliver a 
lecture there, was filled to the doors. 

The forward section was given over to 
members of Dr. Potterton’s own congrega- 
tion, save for the front pews which were oc- 
cupied by a delegation from the Alpha 
Kappa Clerical Club of Brooklyn, a group 
of Universalist ministers, and Owen D. 
Young, : vice-president of the Universalist 
General Convention and president of the 
board of trustees of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. 

With them were, also, Dr. Alexander 
Lyons, rabbi of the Highth Avenue Temple 
and Charles A. Ditmas, president of the 
Brooklyn Sunday School Union. 

The casket rested before a large cross of 
white chrysanthemums, topped by a crown 
made of tiny yellow chrysanthemums. 
Palms stood on both sides, reaching to the 
organ, on the left, which was banked with 
huge white chrysanthemums and oak 
leaves, and, on the right, to the floral 
tributes of roses, carnations and still more 
chrysanthemums. 

The services were conducted by Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Manhattan, and a friend of Dr. Potterton’s 
for over forty years. He was assisted by 
Rey. Cornelius Greenway, pastor of All 


Souls Church, and Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
New York State Superintendent. 

Dr. Leining opened the services with a 
brief prayer. Dr. Hall then read the Scrip- 
tures and Tennyson’s ‘‘Crossing the Bar.’’ 

In the eulogy, accompanied by the soft 
strains of the organ which was the only 
music, Dr. Hall described his friend and 
brother clergyman as “a friend to man, 
ever sympathetic, responsive and kind.” 

“And because he was that,’’ Dr. Hall 
continued, “‘he was self-forgetful. He lived 
his life full and well, as satisfactorily as any 
life I’ve known. He was a man of fine 
courage and fine character.” 

A prayer by Mr. Greenway brought to 
a close the religious service. 

Then followed a Masonic service, con- 
ducted by John A. Morison, recorder of 
Kismet Temple. Dr. Potterton was a 
life member of King David Lodge in 
Taunton, Mass. 

Among those present were Dr. Potter- 
ton’s brother, Arthur Potterton, his niece, 
Mrs. K. T. Olive of South Weymouth, 
Mass., and Cornelius A. Parker, a boyhood 
friend and former president of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 

The body was cremated privately and 
the ashes taken to North Adams, Mass. 

The Universalist clergymen present in- 
cluded Dr. Arthur W. Grose, Rev. H. E. 
Peters, Rev. Clarence J. Harris, Rev. 
George L. Thorburn, Jr., Rev. Lucius H. 
Garner, Rev. Richard Bird, Rev. Clinton 
A. Moulton, Rey. Eugene Bowie. 

John G. Murray, president of the Society 
of the Church of Our Father, headed 
the trustees, deacons and other officers of 
Dr. Potterton’s congregation. 

Clergymen representing Reformed, Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Methodist, and other 
churches, and an officer of the Salvation 
Army were present. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway took charge of 
arrangements at the Fresh Pond Crema- 
tory, going alone, and giving the full com- 


mittal service. 
* * 


A GENTLEWOMAN PASSES 


A career of uninterrupted and faithful 
service in the civic and social life of this 
city has come to an end with the passing of 
Mrs. Charles H. Pinkham, Sr., mother of 
the men who head one of the most widely 
known business concerns in the nation. 
Throughout her life of seventy-seven years 
Mrs. Pinkham resided in Lynn, and in a 
quiet, unassuming way she contributed to 
the advancement of the business and social 
life of the city. Her kind and generous. 
nature, her unfailing courtesy, her loyalty 
to her city and her country were the at- 
tributes of a true gentlewoman. 

Fundamentally, Mrs. Pinkham was, 
first and foremost, a mother. She reared 
her children with vision and understand- 
ing, and her gentle hands carved for them 
the high niches they hold in Lynn’s in- 
dustrial world. They are examples of her 
handiwork, they are her memorial, for in 
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them all she lives again. Lynn joins 
with them in mourning the passing of a 
kindly, benevolent, unselfish woman. 

Charity knew her as a frequent and 
generous giver, both of her time and effort, 
and of the material things of life. She 
sympathized with the unfortunate, she en- 
couraged the discouraged, she inspired 
the uninspired, and she gave hope to the 
hopeless. Hers was a life of achievement; 
not the sort of achievement that is accom- 
panied by the blaring of trumpets and the 
ringing of. cheers, but achievement un- 
recognized, which, after all, is the greatest 
achievement. 

May those she leaves behind go on with 
new inspiration and a new spirit, pattern- 
ing their lives after her own.—Editorial 
in the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- News. 

* * 


MALDEN UNIVERSALISTS STAND 
BY 


Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, with Mrs. 
Brooks, was at the fire in the historic 
First Congregational Church, Malden, at 
3.30 a. m., Dec. 18, and extended an invi- 
tation to his friend, Rev. Roy L. Minich, 
to make such use of the First Parish Church, 
Universalist, as might be convenient. By 
8 a. m. the board of the Universalist 
church was in session and extended a for- 
mal invitation to the Congregational 
people, which has been accepted. The 
Universalists put their morning service at 
11 a. m. to allow the Congregationalists to 
meet at 9.30 a.m. A parish meeting to 
pass on the matter of rebuilding the Con- 
gregational church was held in the Uni- 
versalist church, and the society voted to 
rebuild on their old site. The loss to the 
Congregational church was upward of 
$100,000. 

ROBERT D. KILLAM ORDAINED AT 
RUTLAND 
(Continued from page 1602) 
of righteousness and peace is the spirit of 
God which sends men to work devotedly 
and loyally year in and year out to the pur- 
pose of banishment of evil. 

Exhorting Mr. Killam to feel that his is 
a free pulpit, and that he must always, re- 
gardless of consequence, speak what he 
conceives to be the truth, Dr. Atwood con- 
cluded with the assertion that now, if 
ever, there is opportunity for an active 
ministry; that it is possible to create an 
enthusiastic loyal group in the church fam- 
ily, a group that will serve as an inspira- 
tion and an invitation to those who abuse 
the privilege of ecclesiastical freedom. 

The choir and congregation joined then 
in singing a special ordination hymn, 
“Universal Prayer.” The words, from 
Alexander Pope, written about two hun- 
dred yéars ago, and selected by Mr. Killam, 
were set to music by Miss Frances Heaton, 
organist at the Universalist church of Can- 
ton,N.Y. The service was concluded by a 
benediction by Mr. Killam. 

Following the service, a reception was 


held to Mr. Killam in the vestry of the 
church, and coffee and sandwiches were 
served by the Ladies’ Aid. 

The sermon at the service the following 
morning was preached by Dr. Atwood to a 
congregation of more than 150. Since the 
beginning of Mr. Killam’s pastorate last 
September, congregations have been stead- 
ily growing. 

Mr. Killam, who is twenty-six years old, 
graduated from St. Lawrence Theological 
School last June. He is a native of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and has had student pastorates 
in central Pennsylvania and northern 
New York. 

W. 
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A METHODIST-UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH FEDERATION 


The parish calendar of the United 
Christian Church (Methodist-Universalist) 
of Norwood, Mass., for December, carries 
a report signed by the two ministers of the 
church, Dr. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, Uni- 
versalist, and Rey. Paul Wesley Rishell, 
Methodist, dealing with the first month’s 
work together. Dr. Ayres in a letter to 
the editor says that the Methodists and 


Universalists of Norwood are thoroughly | 


congenial. The report is as follows: 

“Now that our two groups of Christian 
people have worked together for a month 
what is the impression made upon those of 
us who have been carefully watching the 
experiment? 

“On the whole a most favorable one. 
Congregations show a fine increase. We 
have been especially pleased with the 
response for an evening service. We have 
not had less than sixty-five people at any 
one of these services. The morning con- 
gregations have run over a hundred. Now 
this is only a beginning, for we have dozens 
of people who can be reached, and whom 
we can add to our regular attendants. We 
want these friends, and can assure them 
of a hearty welcome whenever they come. 

“Our church school is another evidence 
of the good results of our united effort. 
Mr. Hicks has proved himself a splendid 
leader for this important department of 
our parish. Numbers are not everything 
but they help greatly in the inculcation of 
an enthusiasm for a cause. So our church 
schools have added greatly to their enroll- 
ment, and the spirit of progress is manifest 
in all their work. 

“Our women have held one largely at- 
tended meeting during the month, and the 
men had a fine get-together. In each meet- 
ing there was a fine spirit of cordiality and 
the expressed desire to meet together again 
in the near future. 

“The young people of our groups have 
had some meetings. We trust that the 
time is not far distant when they will 
meet regularly Sunday and Tuesday eve- 
nings for devotional and social gatherings, 
get better acquainted, and so do many 
things together with greater enthusiasm 
than either group can do separately. 


‘All in all the fellowship of the past 
month has been a delightful experience. 
Our problems have not all been solved, but 
we have gone far enough to believe in 
what we are trying to do—to have a 
stronger organization through which we 
can do more efficiently the work of a 
Christian church. For this end we seek 
your hearty and prayerful cooperation.” 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1933 
Previously reported ae ae eee eee 1,821 
SWannouth ports Vlassa eee 4 
Bruit Filey) aero ot ate eee 1 
Muncie Indateear eee ere 13 
Our Home Church, Miss. ......... um 
Pibertys Church \liscsss eerie 1 
Total) tence teen. 2 oe Ee ae eee eee 1,341 

okt ae 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 305. Yarmouth- 
port, Mass., 5. Boston, Grove Hall, 4. 
Muncie, Ind. 1. Total, 320. 


* * 


COMMITTEES ON FREE CHURCH 


In order to further the work of the Free 
Church of America, Victor A. Friend, 
chairman of the Joint Commissions, in 
accordance with votes passed at the last 
meeting of the commissions at Senexet, has 
appointed the following committees: 
Committee to select four members for the 

Council, these members to be outside of 

the Universalist and Unitarian de- 

nominations: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. Frederick R. 

Griffin, Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. Frank 

D. Adams. 

Committee to invite churches other than 
Unitarian and Universalist to join the 
fellowship: Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson. 

Headquarters committee: Dr. Walter R. 
Hunt, William Roger Greeley, Hon. 
Robert W. Hill. 

Youth and college committee: Mr. Greeley, 
Dr. Etz, Dr. H. W. Reed, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg. 

Committee on publicity: Mr. Hill, Dr. 
Hunt, Dr. Etz. 

Committee on social relations: Drs. La- 
throp, Etz, Joy. 

Committee on laymen: Perey W. Gardner, 
Herbert C. Parsons, Victor A. Friend. 
Finance committee: A. Ingham Bicknell, 

Mr. Hill, Mr. Gardner. 

Nominating committee: Messrs. Gardner, 
Bicknell. 

Committee on literary publicity to interest 
certain liberal-minded people of na- 
tional importance: Drs. Cornish, Adams, 
Joy. 

Committee on referendum as_ regards 
name: Dr. Lathrop, Dr. Cornish, Mr 
Hill, Dr. Hitz. 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Havea, Conn. 4.45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. 4H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

eee 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Ordination of Douglas H. Robbins authorized 
Nov. 27. 


Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
eS eS 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott accepted on transfer 
from Wisconsin Dee. 1. Ordination of Mr. George 
M. Lapoint authorized Dec. 4. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Miss Celia A. Rand 


Miss Celia A. Rand of the First Universalist 
Church (Throop Memorial), Pasadena, Cal., died on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 2. Funeral services in charge 
of Rev. Robert Cummins were held Tuesday morning 
at ten o’clock in the beautiful social parlors of the 
ehurch. Dr. John H. Hackenberg, a close friend of 
Miss Rand, assisted Mr. Cummins. 

The hundreds of persons present and the marvelous 
display of flowers were witnesses to the high esteem 
in which Miss Rand was held. Against a musical 
background Mr. Cummins conducted the major por- 
tion of the services in poetry. Dr. Marcia Gil- 
more, a contemporary of Miss Rand, offered the 
following tribute: 

*“‘When our beloved Celia A. Rand slipped away 
so quietly on Saturday evening, her out-going boat 
throwing scarcely a ripple against the familiar shore 
on which we still stand—her passing nevertheless 
stirred profoundly the deeps of emotion in the hearts 
of her friends thus left behind. And these friends 
numbered every one who had come within the widely 
radiating warmth of her beneficent personality. 

“Living, as she had, to almost four-score years, 
the ranks of those who knew her in her first and most 
active years in Pasadena had become sadly depleted. 
Some there still are who recall the commanding figure, 
the beaming countenance, the striking personality, 
of this well known friend of the Universalist Church, 
who about twenty years ago joined the ranks of the 
Throop Memorial Church of Pasadena. She be- 
came straightway the leader in its women’s organ- 
izations and a chief counsellor in all church activi- 
ties. 

“Though the labors of active office holding had 
to be dropped long since, she was to the very end a 
leading hostess at all church functions and at the 
church doors on Sunday mornings. 

“Miss Rand was an outstanding representative of 
the New England type (she was born in the State 
of Maine), and her energy, shrewdness, sense of 
humor, plain common sense, frankness, fearlessness, 
together with administrative and executive ‘faculty,’ 
had made her a success in various institutional posi- 
tions which succeeded the early traditional occupa- 
tion of school teaching. She was of course an ardent 
member of the Maine Society. 

““Withal she was a member of that beneficent sis- 
terhood whose members have needed not actual 
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maternity to awaken fully the mother in them, 
but whose heads and hearts without either that stimu- 
lus, or its self reward, have spent themselves on the 
unmothered many. And, like other such, this 
Saint Celia needed neither cloisters nor ceremonial 
to sanctify her.’’ 


WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Archives and Mu- 
seum, photographs of the following members of the 
first Board of Trustees of the University: 


Jacob Harsen, New York 
Sidney Lawrence, Watertown 
George C. Sherman, Watertown 
Francis Seger, Canton 

James Sterling, Sterlingville 

F. C, Havemeyer, New York 
Caleb Barstow, Brooklyn 
Thomas Wallace, Auburn 
Josiah Barber, Auburn 

Norman Van Nostrand, Brooklyn 
George Ellis Baker, New York 
Peter H. Bitley, Branchport 

H. W. Barton, Albany 
Augustus C. Moore, Buffalo 
Lewis C. Browne, Hudson 


Photographs may be addressed to the under- 
signed, will be gratefully received, and duly acknowl- 
edged. 

Richard C. Ellsworth, 
Secretary St. Lawrence University. 
Canton, New York. 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
& Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
%. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. ‘The Lord Will Provide.” 
0. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘*The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


BOOKS w 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 176 Newbury St. 
Boston 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grznting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering? excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Crackling 
Would You Believe It? 


One year ago I wished that I 
A banker great might be 
With a hundred million dollars 
And financial majesty; 


A mighty Wall Street banker 
With a whopping lot of power 

And an income of somewhere around 
A thousand plunks per hour; 


A solid Wall Street banker 
With securities in sacks 

And with clever men to show me 
How to pay no income-tax; 


A wealthy Wall Street banker 

Who raked in cash like hay; 

I wished that just a year ago— 

And I wish the same today. 
Ellis Parker Butler in Life. 


CTC 


Hints from the British National Air 
Safety Committee: 

Flying calls for care as well as courage. 

If the weather is very thick, it is better 
not to leave than to be the dear departed. 

Your arrival should merely be the finish 
of a journey and not the end of everything. 

Method may take time, but—it’s better 
to be late, Mr. Airman, than to be the late 
Mr. Airman.—Boston Transcript. 

ee ee 

“Dad,” said the small boy, looking up, 
from his book, ‘‘where is Atoms?”’ 

“You mean, ‘What are atoms?’ ”’ said 
bis father. ‘“‘There is no place called 
atoms.” 

“No, I mean a place.” 

“You must be thinking of Athens.” 

“No,” the small boy insisted, ‘‘I mean 
Atoms—the place where the things get 
blown to.”—Montreal Star. 

* * 

“And you, Willie,” said mother at table, 
“will you take pie or pudding?”’ 

“Pie,” said Willie promptly. 

“Pie, what?” father broke in sharply, to 
teach him manners. 

“Pie first,’ Willie answered.—Boston 
Transcript. 

x * 

The bulletin board of a certain Pitts- 
burgh church announced the following: 

“During August and until September 10 
all services and other activities will be 
omitted.” 

Nee Ane Wer Do Our Part,” 

ok * 

“Mrs. Brown,” cried Mr. Smith to his 
neighbor, ‘‘have you spoken to your boy 
about mimicking me?” 

“Yes, I have,” replied Mrs. Brown. 
“T’ve told him not to act like a fool.”— 
Montreal Star. 

ae % 

Skillful Foot Adjustments similar to 
Dr. L—’s treatment; results in rheuma- 
tism, neuritis and ailments of feet, limbs, 
back.—Washington (D. C.) paper. 
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In lots of 25, 90 cents 
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Antiphonal 
Readings... 


” Free Worship 1. cist vito 


CONTENTS: 
Foreword, One Hundred and One Readings, 
A Covenant, Acknowledgment, Index to Authors, 
Index to Sources, Index of Topics. 


Vital Material to Evoke a Religious Mood 


Already purchased for use in several churches and for the 


Chapel of St. Lawrence University 


SOME COMMENTS: 


FROM THE REV. ALFRED S. COLE 
Department of Homiletics 
Tufts College School of Religion 


*“‘Antiphonal Readings’ is a splendid piece of work, far, 
far, ahead of anything else of its kind in the field. I congratu- 
late you on its appearance, the set-up and the material. - If our 
churches recognize its merit and make use of it in their services 
of worship, you will have made a real contribution to liberal 
religion. May it have a large sale. 


FROM THE REV. A. GERTRUDE EARLE, D. D. 
West Somerville, Mass. 


I used selections from ‘‘Antiphonal Readings for Free 
Worship” with great satisfaction. Much interest was-expressed 
in the material and I was pleasantly surprised to find the con- 
gregation reading remarkably well. I had wondered how a 
group would read what would be unfamiliar to almost all. You 
have rendered a real service in the compilation of these readings. 
Quite long enough we have used responses that mean nothing at 
all to most people, and little enough to anybody. 


FROM THE REV. CLINTON LEE SCOTT, D. D. 
Peoria, Illinois 


“Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship” is by far the best 
work that I have seen in the field, and my rather wide searches 
for material suitable to worship in a liberal church service lead 
me to believe that there is nothing published for general use 
that is comparable to it. 


‘Price $1.00 each 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


50 or more, 75 cents 
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